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Hear the News 


WHEREVER YOU ARE 





WITH all the tremendously important news that’s breaking these days overseas 
and at home, it is essential to keep posted on the major developments—and to 
know what the significance of the news is for you and other working people. The 
AFL-CIO has been bringing you the sparkling broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan 
and John W. Vandercook. These programs, which have been praised highly, 
are continuing. Millions of radio listeners across the land tune in Morgan and 
Vandercook regularly and consider them tops in their field. 

Now, in addition to the nightly Morgan and Vandercook programs, the 
AFL-CIO is sponsoring George Ansbro on Saturday and Sunday. 

Wherever you may be, whatever type of radio you may have, you can keep 
up with the big news of the day by listening to the Morgan, Vandercook and 
Ansbro broadcasts over the ABC network. Time spent listening to these men 


is time very well spent. Do your friends a favor. Tell them to tune in. 
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Older Wor ers 


It’s an undisputed fact that people are the 
greatest single resource in the world. Of what 
value would any of our so-called natural re- 
sources be if people weren't available to adapt 
them to everyday uses? Yet we find our greatest 
resource—people—being discardd and wasted 
by the nation’s employers in spite of the fact 
that government and university studies have 
shown that the more mature worker is—more 
likely than not—the better worker. 

Surveys show the older worker produces 
more, with less spoilage, than younger, less ex- 
perienced workers. His safety record is better. 
He has fewer accidents. His judgment is bet- 
ter and he gets along more easily with his fel- 
low workers. He is more dependable. He is 
absent from the job less often. He is loyal. 
He stays with the company longer, and re- 
spect its policies more. 

These are not just opinions. These are hon- 
est conclusions derived from careful research 
by experts in the field. 

Why, then, do up to 79 per cent of employ- 
ers refuse to hire workers beyond the mid- 
forties? Here’s one answer: Because prejudice, 
ignorance and just plain stupidity are creating 
an employment problem where there should be 
none. 

This nation simply cannot afford to toss peo- 
ple over 40 into the ashcan and label them as 
“too old.” We're paying taxes right now to 
pay for public assistance and unemployment 
compensation for people who should be part 
of the working force. It has been estimated 
that the value of goods in the United States 
could be increased by as much as five billion 
dollars a year if older people who want to 
work and are able to do so were given jobs. 

One-third of our population is comprised of 
people over 40. Yet industry has chosen to 
ignore this fast-growing reservoir of people 
who are trained and have job experience. 

Let’s face it. The real enemy of people over 
40 hunting for a job is ignorance. 


William F. Schnitzler. 
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IR transportation has _be- 

come one of the safest meth- 

ods of travel, but flying is a 

potentially dangerous business which 

requires a high degree of skill, alert- 

ness and attention to detail to keep it 
safe. 

The responsibility and authority 
for the safety of each flight, under 
our federal statutes, are placed di- 
rectly on the pilot in command. His 
responsibility to the public and pas- 
sengers transcends that to his em- 
ployer, and he cannot delegate it to 
anyone. 

When you buy a ticket for a trip by 
air, you want to be assured that the 
pilot up front is competent and that, 
unless he feels that everything is in 
order so that the trip can be operated 
safely, he has the authority to order 
remedial action or cancel the trip. 

One pilot by himself would be 
reluctant to exercise such authority, 
and he would not remain employed 
long if he exercised it and an un- 
scrupulous employer was attempting 
to force him to operate without 
proper facilities or equipment. 

One of the most fundamental pro- 
tections of the traveling public is the 
Air Line Pilots Association. It sup- 
ports each individual pilot in his 
exercises of his authority and respon- 
sibility for safety. This is an area 
which has been jealously guarded by 
the pilots since they founded their 
organization in 1931 and secured an 
American Federation of Labor char- 
ter the same year. 

To protect his own life through the 
maintenance of high standards of 
safety and to preserve his ability and 
authority to provide for the safety of 
his passengers has occupied a large 
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By CLARENCE N. SAYEN 


President, Air Line Pilots Association 


portion of ALPA’s time and resources 
throughout its existence. 

Pilot safety representatives must be 
constantly active at the municipal, 
state, federal and international levels 
wherever airports, aviation facilities 
or aircraft are being designed or con- 
structed or where aviation legislation 
or regulations are being debated. 

Every accident is independently in- 
vestigated by the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation to guarantee that any facts 
which can be helpful in preventing 
future accidents are uncovered and 
that the pilot interest is represented. 


All of this has resulted in the 
growth of a large and complex repre- 
senting structure in the air safety 
field interwoven with the basic struc- 
ture of the AFL-CIO pilots’ union. 

The Air Line Pilots Association is 
organized into 142 councils spread 
throughout the United States, its ter- 
ritories and a number of foreign 
countries. A council consists of the 
pilots employed by a particular line 
and based in a particular city. 

Each council is governed by a local 
executive council. Two members of 
the council are members of the 


Position of the union is that safety is the pilot’s first responsibility. 


ALPA committee members make a check of cockpit of a new plane. 
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ALPA’s board of directors, which 
now consists of 271 pilots. This is 
the policy-making and governing 
body of the organization. 

Within each council there is an air 
safety structure whose primary re- 
sponsibility is to handle the safety 
problems concerning the pilots who 
fly out of that particular domicile. 
The safety problems of a particular 
line are coordinated through the 
safety organizations of the councils 
on that line in the Central Air Safety 
Committee. 

The activities of the Central Air 
Safety Committees of the fifty-two 
pilot groups comprising ALPA are 
coordinated by the officers of the as- 
sociation and by the professional staff 
of the association’s own Engineering 
and Air Safety Department. 

Literally hundreds of minor and 
major air safety problems are handled 
annually by the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation. Most of these problems are 
handled by active pilots who serve 
temporarily as representatives of the 
association on a_ specific project. 
While serving as such representatives. 
these men are removed from company 
payrolls and placed on the associa- 
tion’s payroll at the same rate of pay. 

No one is permitted to profit from 
work representing the association, but 
neither do these representatives of 
the organization lose. The associa- 
tion underwrites their pay and ex- 
penses while doing safety work. 


HE ALPA feels that this concept 
Tis basic to its entire structure. The 
active pilot is the union’s best spokes- 
man on matters of air safety, and he 
should be on the association’s pay- 
roll and therefore an independent 
spokesman when doing such work. 

During a year 400 to 500 pilots 
will participate in various ALPA air 
safety activities and receive part of 
their annual compensation from the 
ALPA. 

Some pilots devote a large portion 
of their time to such work and become 
internationally known specialists in 
particular fields. The name of Cap- 
tain Ernie Cutrell is known in avia- 
tion circles throughout the world for 
his work with the ALPA on approach 
lighting systems. For that matter. 
the approach lighting system de- 
veloped by ALPA and Cutrell is now 
the standard adopted by the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. 

Captain Robert Stone of United 
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This is all that remained of an airliner that crashed. ALPA representatives 
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investigate all accidents. Their reports are used in union’s safety program. 


Air Lines is internationally known 
for working in aircraft exterior light- 
ing. 

Captain J. D. Smith of Capital Air 
Lines received the 1957 ALPA safety 
award for his outstanding work dur- 
ing the last several years on air traffic 
control. Like Captain Cutrell, winner 
of the first ALPA safety award, Smith 
is active on an international basis. 

The basic T cockpit instrument lay- 
out developed by a number of associa- 
tion members is now the United 
States civil and military standard. 
There are many other such concrete 
contributions to air safety to which 
the ALPA can proudly point. 

Every accident and major incident 
on the scheduled airlines is inde- 
pendently investigated by a team of 
pilot experts and the ALPA’s own 
staff. These investigators work with 
the representatives of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the manufacturers, 
operators and others in ferreting out 
all of the facts, but they make their 
own evaluations and draw their own 
conclusions. 

Their reports are processed 
through the union’s structure and are 
utilized in its programs to improve 
safety and prevent further accidents. 
The budget for such work each year 
is considerable. 

Teams of pilot experts selected by 
the ALPA study each new type of 
transport aircraft from the time the 
plan goes on the drawing board, 
through its construction and final ac- 
ceptance for public transportation. 

Not only do these teams work with 
the designers and engineers in con- 
stant visits to the factories and testing 


grounds, but the aircraft are flown 
and evaluated by the pilots before 
they are placed in scheduled opera- 
tion. 

Literally hundreds of suggestions 
from ALPA representatives are incor- 
porated into new planes about to be 
placed into operation by carriers 
throughout the world. 

Pilot representatives are constantly 
involved in many problems concerned 
with the provision of adequate air- 
ports and airport aids such as run- 
ways, airport lighting, fire fighting 
facilities, airport traffic problems and 
so forth. 

These are the tools with which the 
pilot must do his job safely. He is 
intimately concerned with the day-to- 
day problems that arise. 


— day’s work of an airplane 
pilot may take him not only across 
the entire United States but across 
the boundaries of foreign countries. 
It is imperative, therefore that air 
safety activities be conducted on a 
worldwide basis. 

The pilot of an American plane 
flying into France is just as interested 
in having adequate facilities in Paris 
as is the pilot from Britain, Sweden. 
the Philippines, Australia or Japan. 
This is why the International Federa- 
tion of Air Line Pilots Associations 
has been organized. One of its prin- 
cipal functions is to provide repre- 
sentation on technical and safety sub- 
jects at the international level. 

The IFALPA now consists of pilot 
organizations from thirty countries 
and represents the pilots of scheduled 
carriers of (Continued on Page 26) 
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did not decide very many la- 

bor cases this year, several 
highly significant decisions were ren- 
dered which seriously threaten the 
scope of union activities and the sol- 
vency of union treasuries. 

Now woven into the legal fabric 
that covers union rights and respon- 
sibilities are these propositions: 

1. A state court has jurisdiction 
over an employe’s common-law tort 
suit for malicious interference with 
his occupation by a union whose mass 
picketing and threats of violence kept 
him away from work during an eco- 
nomic strike. 

2. A state court has jurisdiction 
over a union member’s damage suit 
against a union for loss of wages 
and for mental suffering incident to 
his wrongful expulsion from the un- 
ion, 

The Supreme Court’s decisions in 
these cases—United Automobile 
Workers versus Russell and Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists ver- 
sus Gonzales—may well be a green 
light for employe damage suits 
against labor unions in state courts 
and thus render unions subject to 
damages awarded, as the dissent in 
the Gonzales case pointed out, “in re- 
sponse to those ‘local procedures and 
attitudes toward labor controversies’ 
from which the Garner case sought 
to isolate national labor regulation.” 

In the Russell case a non-union 
employe brought an action in a state 
court claiming that the union had 
maliciously interfered with his per- 
formance of his lawful occupation. 
Mass picketing and threats of violence 
by union members were alleged to 
have prevented him from working 
during an economic strike against 


Arid not the Supreme Court 
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his employer. The non-union employe 
was awarded $10,000 damages, of 
which approximately $500 represent- 
ed compensatory damages for loss of 
earnings and the balance represented 
damages for mental anguish and pu- 
nitive damages. 

The issue before the Supreme 
Court was whether the state court had 
jurisdiction to entertain such an ac- 
tion or, to state it differently, whether 
the Taft-Hartley Act had preempted 
the regulation of the activities in- 
volved so as to foreclose state action. 
The high court decided that state 
courts have jurisdiction in such a 
case, Chief Justice Warren and Jus- 
tice Douglas dissenting and Justice 
Black not participating. 

The court noted at the outset that 
“the strike was conducted in such a 
manner that it could have been en- 
joined by Alabama courts” and point- 
ed out that in its 1954 Laburnum de- 
cision it had held that Congress had 
not given the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board such exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the subject matter of a com- 
mon-law tort action for damages as 
to preclude an appropriate state court 
from determining its issues even 
though such conduct constituted an 
unfair labor practice. 

Since Laburnum involved an em- 
ployer who allegedly suffered dam- 
ages to his business and property, the 
union attempted to distinguish that 
case on the ground that the employe 
here involved could recover back pay. 

The court rejected this argument, 
stating that “Congress has not made 
such a distinction” and “Congress did 
not establish a general scheme au- 
thorizing the Board to award full 
compensatory damages for injuries 
caused by wrongful conduct.” 


The Supreme Court expressed its 
concern over cutting off an employe 
common-law right of action since 
that, in the court’s opinion, would 
“in effect grant to unions a substan- 
tial immunity from the consequences 
of mass picketing or coercion.” 

The court concluded that the em- 
ploye could recover all damages 
caused him and that his right to do 
so “cannot fairly be said to be pre- 
empted without a clearer declaration 
of Congressional policy than we find 
here.” 


N A strong dissent, Chief Justice 

Warren and Justice Douglas distin- 
guished Laburnum, and pointed out 
that economic loss inevitably attends 
work stoppages and that such loss 
is sustained from conduct which is 
regulated by federal law. 

In this connection, the dissenters 
pertinently inquired whether the em- 
ployer who resorts to a lockout is 
also subject to such a succession of 
punitive recoveries at the hands of 
his employes. 

The dissenters took the position 
that Taft-Hartley “represents an at- 
tempt to balance the competing in- 
terests of employe, union and man- 
agement” and “by providing addi- 
tional remedies the states may upset 
that balance.” In their judgment. 
“because the availability of a state 
damage action discourages resort to 
the curative features of the pertinent 
federal labor law, it conflicts with 
the aims of that legislation.” 

In assessing the impact which the 
majority opinion may have, the mi- 
nority, with a keen sensibility to the 
realities of labor-management rela- 
tions, wisely observed that the con- 
sequences of violating the federal act 
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will vary from state to state, that the 
prospect of punitive liability on the 
part of unions for the actions of 
members will inevitably influence the 
conduct of labor disputes and may 
render even activities protected by the 
federal act too risky to undertake. 
and that a damage action has an un- 
favorable effect on the climate of 
labor relations in that each new step 
in the proceedings rekindles the ani- 
mosity. 

The problem posed for the Supreme 
Court in the Gonzales case was not 
basically different from that in the 
Russell case. Again it was a question 
of whether the Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
vided an exclusive remedy or the 
state courts should also be allowed to 
apply state law. 

The Supreme Court of California 
sustained an award to an employe 
who had been expelled from his un- 
ion and who had sued to recover 
damages for loss of wages and physi- 
cal and mental suffering. The state 
court held that under California law 
membership in a union constitutes a 
contract between the member and 
union and the state law provides, 
through mandatory reinstatement and 
damages, a remedy for the breach of 
such contract through wrongful ex- 
pulsion. 

The United States Supreme Court 
sustained this view, stating that “the 
protection of union members in their 
rights as members from arbitrary 
conduct by unions and union officers 
has not been undertaken by federal 
law, and indeed the assertion of any 
such power has been expressly de- 
nied” in Section 8 (b) (1), which 
grants the right to labor organiza- 
tions to prescribe their own rules con- 
cerning the acquisition or retention 
of membership. 

In the majority’s opinion, if the 
state court could not intervene, an 
unjustly ousted member would be left 
without a remedy for the restoration 
of his important union rights. 

“Such a drastic result, on the re- 
mote possibility of some entangle- 
ment with the Board’s enforcement 
of the national policy, would require 
a more compelling indication of Con- 
gressional will than can be found in 
the interstices of the Taft-Hartley 
Act.” the decision held. 

The court ruled that the NLRB 
could not afford Gonzales the relief 
that the state court could under local 
law and the possibility of partial 
board relief did not deprive him of 
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available state remedies for all dam- 
ages suffered, citing the Russell case. 

As in Russell, Chief Justice War- 
ren and Justice Douglas dissented, 
with Justice Black again not partici- 
pating. The dissenters stated that the 
preemption doctrine is as applicable 
to a state common-law right of action 
as it is to state regulatory legislation. 

In their opinion, the federal act 
deals with the very conduct involved 
in this case, inasmuch as it is an un- 
fair labor practice for a union to 
cause an employer to discriminate in 
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regard to hire or tenure of employ- 
ment against an employe who has 
been denied union membership on 
some ground other than failure to 
tender periodic dues. 

Congress, the dissenters believed, 
had created all the relief it thought 
necessary, and additional redress un- 
der state law would disturb the deli- 
cate balance of rights and remedies. 

And, as in Russell, the minority 
was concerned with the “random na- 
ture of assessment of damages” and 
by the fact that employes would be 
deterred from resorting to the cura- 
tive machinery of the federal act if 
they thought they could get more in 
state courts by way of exemplary 
damages. 

Apart from the serious impact 
which the Russell and Gonzales de- 
cisions may have on the scope of 
union activities and the solvency of 
union treasuries, the decisions are 
significant as representing a further 


narrowing by the Supreme Court of 
the doctrine of federal preemption as 
applied in the field of labor rela- 
tions. 

In 1953 in the Garner case the 
Supreme Court decided that “control- 
ling and therefore superseding fed- 
eral power cannot be curtailed by 
the state even though the ground of 
intervention be different from that 
on which federal supremacy has been 
exercised.” 

In the Garner case the high court 
went on to hold that a state court has 
no jurisdiction to enjoin peacefui 
picketing even though the picketing 
may violate a law of the state, pro- 
vided the picketing does not involve 
violence or a breach of the public 
peace or other types of coercive con- 
duct. 

A year later, in Laburnum, the 
court carved out an important ex- 
ception to its Garner decision, hold- 
ing that the Taft-Hartley Act did not 
deprive state courts of jurisdiction 
to award damages in common-law ac- 
tions to recover for business losses 
caused by a union’s tortious conduct, 
even though such conduct would con- 
stitute an unfair labor practice under 
Taft-Hartley. 

This opened the door to the view 
that the states may take jurisdiction 
over actions for damages whenever 
the federal law fails to provide a 
comparable remedy. The Russell and 
Gonzales decisions appear to con- 
firm this view. And, it should be 
noted, the absence or presence of 
violence or coercive conduct does not 
appear significant; Gonzales’ action 
was for breach of contract for wrong- 
ful expulsion from the union. 


jp potential impact of these de- 
cisions is undoubtedly great, but 
it is obviously too soon to determine 
with any degree of certainty what is 
in store for unions from this quarter, 
particularly in areas regarded as un- 
friendly. 

It is clear, however, that these 
holdings have placed a burden upon 
unions to weigh carefully the im- 
pact which local law and procedures 
may have on actions the union con- 
templates undertaking. 

Indeed, even under the federal law 
itself, there may be liabilities to 
which unions have not heretofore 
been subject, in view of the sugges- 
tion in the Russell case that the 
Labor Board may have authority to 
award back (Continued on Page 28) 
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THE SMEAR DRIVE TS ON 


NEW and intensive anti- 

union campaign is under 

way throughout the na- 
tion. Its goal is the destruction of 
the American labor movement. 

From every medium of public com- 
munication there pours forth a bar- 
rage of propaganda against labor un- 
ions. Every anti-labor cliché of the 
past twenty lears is being featured. 
Through frequent references to the 
McClellan Committee, charges and in- 
sinuations are presented with an air 
of apparent authenticity. 

The most powerful and well-known 
spokesmen for corporate interests 
have thrown aside any pretense at 
honesty in their haste to exploit the 
present economic and political situ- 
ation to accomplish their goal of 
eliminating the labor movement as an 
effective instrument. 

Anti-union publishers have seized 
upon every disclosure of betrayal of 
union trust to build a hostile case for 
presentation to the general public. 

Using the “hammer and tongs” ap- 
proach, labor’s enemies hope to con- 
dition the minds of the American peo- 
ple to accept repressive anti-union 
legislation. 

With complete disregard for eco- 
nomic facts, NAM President Milton 
Lightner, in testimony before the 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, blamed organized labor for 
the recession. 

Unions, he said, “have been able 
to exact wage increases far in excess 
of the growth of national productiv- 
ity. * * * As a result, the prices of 
products have been forced so high 
that people have been unable or un- 
willing to buy enough to maintain 
our peak employment levels. There 
is the crux of today’s unemployment 
problem.” 

Sliding frem economics to “other 
facets” of the labor movement, the 
NAM spokesman assured his Con- 
gressmen listeners that even though 
their committee could not deal with 
the economic power of unions direct- 
ly, they would soon “have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on corrective measures 
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on the floor of Congress” when that 
body deals with legislation arising 
from “information developed by other 
committees of Congress.” 

The significance of his remarks is 
not his mangling of economic facts, 
but the naked declaration of the aim 
of his organization to use the present 
atmosphere to destroy organized la- 
bor’s economic strength, which has, 
to quote Mr. Lightner, “the profound- 
est impact of all upon our society 
and prosperity.” 

As if to confirm the intentions of 
the NAM, so brazenly disclosed by its 
president before a Congressional com- 
mittee, that organization has pre- 
pared for distribution among wom- 
en’s clubs all over the country a 
club program kit designed to help 
each organization to hold “its own 
‘investigating committee’ session on 
labor.” 

The purpose of the special club 
meeting, which the officers are urged 
to label as “Are You the Victim?” 
is to “present facts and illustrations 
which deal with the problem of un- 
ion racketeering, the excuses and 
abuses of labor, the effect of union 
monopoly powers upon the public.” 

The kit provides a sample form 
letter of invitation for members, pub- 
licity releases and introductory re- 
marks for the club president or pro- 
gram chairman. 

It does not stop there, however. In 
addition, it furnishes a speech to 
be read by the guest speaker. Neatly 
divided into six parts, the speech 
deals with “union monopoly power, 
corruption and thievery, violence and 
coercion, political control, compul- 
sory unionism, need for action.” 

Each of these six parts is accom- 
panied by a set of questions which 
are to be answered by the audience 
on questionnaires also provided by 
the kit. To make sure that the cor- 
rect answers are given, the guest 
speaker is supplied with an answer 
sheet against which the participants 
can check the answers they selected 
on the questionnaire. 

Concluding remarks have also been 


included, designed to get the women 
to pass resolutions, write letters to 
Congress and the newspapers, and 
in other ways, both as a group and 
as individuals, to do “‘what we can 
do to make our club’s strength felt 
in the fight for clean, democratic un- 
ions.” 

Aside from the open maliciousness 
and blatant dishonesty of the mate- 
rial it contains, what is important 
about the kit is that it reveals the 
scope of the present anti-union cam- 
paign being masterminded by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and like-minded organizations. 

Organized labor is confronted to- 
day with a massive assault upon its 
very existence. Every gain Ameri- 
can working men and women have 
won through their unions is jeopard- 
ized. Every future gain will be un- 
realized if the campaign succeeds. 

We must recognize the battle for 
what it is—a battle for survival. We 
must use every resource at our com- 
mand. We must mount a counter- 
campaign on every front—legislative, 
political, civic. 

And, above all, we must organize. 
To the all-out effort of labor’s enemies 
to stop our movement in its tracks, 
we must respond by making it grow 
bigger and stronger than ever. We 
must extend our movement into every 
spot in the nation, into every indus- 
try, craft and service, until all of 
working America is part of the fam- 


ily of AFL-CIO. 


your vote 
is the one 
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AVING successfully merged the 
H two state organizations, labor 

in Indiana now presents a 
united front in the fight against re- 
actionary forces who were successful 
in their drive to enact a misnamed 
“right to work” law. 

Employer groups hostile to effec- 
tive unionism organized a front or- 
ganization known as the “Indiana 
Right To Work Committee” and 
poured funds and manpower into this 
drive. The success of their efforts 
in Indiana can be traced to several 
important sources. Probably the fore- 
most reason is that the citizens of 
Indiana are behind a paper and video 
curtain erected by the reactionary 
forces who control more than 90 per 
cent of the mass communications 
media. 

The foes of unionism carried out a 
type of brainwashing through con- 
stant editorializing in favor of the 
Chamber of Commerce line. This is 
a major problem in Indiana. Most 
of the so-called “free press” sad to 
say, has abdicated its responsibilities 
and become subservient to the vested 
interest. 

The Indiana State AFL-CIO is pub- 
lishing a state labor newspaper dedi- 
cated to bringing the facts to as wide 
a circulation as possible. In each 
county committees are being set up to 
help gather and disseminate import- 
ant information to our membership 
and the community as a whole. 

Indiana has eleven Congressional 
districts. A district COPE organiza- 
tion is being established in each dis- 
trict to help coordinate the activities 
of the various local and county 
groups within the district. This is 
not a new program, but it is one that 
is being expanded rapidly in order 
that a more efficient operation can be 
obtained. 

We are now in the process of estab- 
lishing more women’s COPE groups 
within these areas. We want to utilize 
to the fullest the willingness to serve 
and the effective contributions which 
the women of our state can make to 
the political education program. 
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Another phase of our program is 
the estabiishment of a speakers’ bu- 
reau. Labor representatives will be 
available for discussions and debates. 
The speakers’ bureau will also ar- 
range for leaders to appear before 
college and high school classes to tell 
the story of labor. 

The Indiana labor movement is 
not tied to any political party. How- 
ever, it is the obvious duty of the 
leaders to inform the members of our 
unions of the facts as they are 
recorded. 

The 1958 platform of the Repub- 
lican Party in Indiana states: 

“Because the principle of freedom 
to work is fair and sound, the enact- 
ment of the Indiana ‘Right To Work’ 
law has benefited organized labor. 
We believe the ‘Right To Work’ law 
should be continued, and amended as 
further experience may justify.” 

The Democratic Party platform 
states: 

“We, the Democratic Party, pledge 
to repeal all punitive and restrictive 
labor legislation that interferes with 
the free and democratic collective 
bargaining agreements by and _ be- 
tween the elected representatives of 
the employes and the employers.” 


s TO the effect of the “right to 
A work” law in Indiana, it is too 
early to tell. The law becomes effec- 
tive as contracts expire, and the only 
contracts covering a large group of 
wage-earners that have expired to 
date are the auto agreements. Since 
auto negotiations are still in progress, 
it is difficult at this time to evaluate 
the effect of the Indiana “wreck” law. 

However, it is perfectly clear al- 
ready that this vicious law has 
widened the breach between employe 
and employer groups. Many are now 
convinced that Indiana employers 
have not bargained in good faith. The 
employers’ sincerity has been brought 
into question since at the bargaining 
table they agree to union security, 
but then they go to the Legislature 
to make such provisions illegal. 

The “right to work” issue is of 


major importance. It is being fought 
not only on the political and legisla- 
tive fronts but on the legal front as 
well. Trade unionists formed a com- 
mittee known as the Indiana Workers’ 
Protective Committee. This commit- 
tee has taken the issue to court, and 
it has been encouraged by a favorable 
ruling in a lower court in regard to 
the agency shop. 


Lp the “right to work” issue is 
vital to the labor movement, 
there are many other problems before 
the working people of Indiana. The 
State Chamber of Commerce has pub- 
licly stated that in the next session of 
the Legislature it will push for an 
anti-political activity bill and an anti- 
picketing bill. 

The anti-political activity bill which 
the Chamber had introduced in the 
1957 session was far more restrictive 
than the Catlin Act in Wisconsin. 
It would have made it illegal for an 
elected officer of a labor organization 
to discuss a law on the books. This 
bill passed the State Senate but failed 
to receive a constitutional majority in 
the House, although it did obtain a 
simple majority (47 to 45 in favor 
of passage). 

The anti-picketing measure which 
the Chamber supported in the last 
session of the Legislature stated that 
there could not be a strike until a 
secret ballot election was held, con- 
ducted by the Commissioner of Labor 
(political appointee) in which a ma- 
jority of the employes in the bargain- 
ing unit voted in favor of the strike. 
If the vote was in favor of strike 
action, only those who were on the 
payroll at the time of the strike vote 
could be on the picket line. 

Beyond these anti-union proposals 
are the usual problems of unemploy- 
ment compensation and workmen’s 
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compensation. In our state at the 
present time the benefits are too low, 
the duration is too short and the 
workers are denied supplemental un- 
employment benefits. 

Other issues of great importance 
to Indiana’s working people deal with 
the schools, public assistance, reap- 
portionment, fair employment prac- 
tices and a whole range of social 
legislation. A well-rounded legisla- 
tive program is being developed in 
cooperation with other organizations 
interested in improving state laws. 
Labor will be united in the legislative 
battle due to begin next January. 

One of the major interests of the 
Indiana labor movement is in the field 
of community services. There are 
unlimited opportunities for service in 
this area. Many programs have been 
under way for some time. Five areas 
have full-time labor representatives 
on their community chest staffs. 

Fuller use of surplus food is being 
sought, but a great deal of resistance 
has been manifested by public offi- 
cials responsible in this area. 

Indiana labor has created a Philip 
Murray Memorial Fund that is a 


permanent trust under the Riley Me- 
morial Hospital Association. Inter- 
est from this trust is used each year 
for research into various diseases, 
for child guidance, etc. 

One of the major activities of the 
Indiana State AFL-CIO is in the field 
of education. The merger convention 
last May adopted a plan that had 
been followed in recent years by the 
former State ClO—conventions in 
even-numbered years and statewide 
education conferences in odd years. 

The education conference usually 
lasts one week. It is generally held 
on the campus of one of our universi- 
ties. Subjects taught cover a wide 
range of interests. They include state 
and federal legislation, COPE activi- 
ties, community services, civil rights 
and public speaking. In addition to 
this statewide undertaking in the field 
of education, many area schools are 
held throughout the state each year. 

Labor in Indiana feels that educa- 
tion is the key to success of a free 
and democratic trade union move- 
ment and that members must not only 
participate in the movement but must 
also receive the best possible educa- 


tion on the vital issues of the day. 
To this end we are devoting a great 
deal of time to development of mate. 
rial and conferences for our affiliates, 

Indiana has usually been called a 
’ state, and the record 
tends to prove this true. However. 
labor has not been idle. A breach in 
the walls of conservatism is beginning 
to appear. Although the situation in 
Indiana today is far from what is 
desirable, we expect great gains—not 
only in terms of what is generally 
considered as labor’s program but 
gains that will benefit all the citizens 
of Indiana. 

The era of control of the state by 
the ultra-conservative business inter- 
ests has run it course. Corruption in 
high places, ever-increasing taxes and 
restriction of social legislation will 
bring trouble to those to whom the 
responsibility belongs. 

We do not expect miracles in 1958. 
but we do expect to make real prog. 
ress. For labor in Indiana today 
stands proudly as a free and demo- 
cratic trade union movement dedi- 
cated to the achievement of peace, 
prosperity and abundance for all. 


conservative’ 


lm Against Right to Work’ 


By JOHN I. SNYDER 


FROM AN ADDRESS AT A RECENT IUD CONFERENCE 


HE points I want to develop 

are simple: why I accept the 

union shop, and what I think 
might be done—in our joint interest 
—to make the unionized shop into a 
more effective tool of industrial de- 
mocracy. 

You will not be very surprised 
when I tell you that we in manage- 
ment did not invent the union shop, 
nor that as a bald theoretical propo- 
sition management by and large does 
not like it. If left to its own devices, 
management would probably do 
without it—as it once did. 

A businessman may be a practical 
idealist. But when he puts his “John 
Hancock” on a union contract, he 
has to know what he is signing him- 
self into. Otherwise he will lose both 
his business and his ideals. He must 
receive fair value for what he pays. 

What do businessmen want from a 


contract? First of all, we want a 
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John I. Snyder is an indus- 
trialist. He is president of a 
company which employs over 
8,000 workers in the manufac- 
ture of oil well equipment 
steel pipe and power machin- 
ery. His remarks give proof 
that there are some enlightened 
employers in the United States 
and heip explode the claim of 
the National Association of 
Manufacturers that it speaks 
authoritatively for industry on 
the “right to work’ issue. 





stable and cooperative group of peo- 
ple in our plants. Second, we want 
observance of the spirit as well as 
the letter of the contract with regard 
to attendance, workmanship and pro- 
duction standards. 

We want to see grievances of what- 
ever nature settled fairly and prompt- 


ly without festering for weeks and 
months. We want to deal with fait 
and proper grievances—not those 
politically promoted. We want to 
see our men buckle down to work 
without getting tangled up in petty 
factional and jurisdictional disputes. 
And we don’t want quickie strikes, 
wildcats and slowdowns. Neither 
you nor we can afford them. 

All of these things can happen. | 
ought to know. We used to meet such 
conditions at some of our plants, and 
that was a primary reason why we 
signed union shop agreements. | can 
say, from first-hand experience, that 
production quickly snapped back to 
normal once the men enjoyed reason- 
able job and union security. Inter- 
nal animosities died down. Rival or- 
ganizational activity took a breather. 
All things considered, my compan) 
has been well served by a sensible, 


human (Continued on Page 22) 
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President Meanys 
LABOR DAY MESSAGE 


day which pays tribute to the 

genius and industry of America’s 
workers, the organized labor move- 
ment not only celebrates past vic- 
tories; it looks forward to problems 
still unsolved. 

On Labor Day, 1958, as we give 
thanks for those gains we have made, 
we are most acutely aware of the un- 
resolved problems of our time—those 
needs of the American people which 
still have not been met. 

None looms larger on this last holi- 
day of the summer of 1958 than the 
problem of education in the United 
States. It is all the more pressing in 
view of the significant Russian ad- 
vances we have only recently learned. 

In just a few days America’s chil- 
dren will be going back to school. 
Some will be heading for modern 
buildings, with average size classes 
and good, well-trained, well-paid 


() N LABOR DAY, that unique holi- 


teachers. They, unfortunately, will be 


all too few. 

Literally hundreds of thousands of 
America’s children will be marching 
into ancient, dilapidated schools— 
some of them actual firetraps. They 
will be headed for classrooms that 
are dark and dingy and overcrowded. 
They will be going to school on split 
shifts, and their teachers will be over- 
worked, over-tired, harassed ~ and 
underpaid. 

In fact, some of the teachers will 
be worn out from summertime jobs 
which they had to take to earn enough 
money to keep their families in food 
and clothing during the months when 
teachers are supposed to rest and 
study for the next year. 

That’s a problem which vitally con- 
cerns every parent, of course. It is 
a matter of genuine concern to the 
trade union movement, for a great 
percentage of these children come 
from union families. But it is, first 
of all, a problem for all America, for 
our children are our most precious 
resource. It is on them that the 
future of our nation depends. 

The interest of the trade union 
movement in the schooling of our 
children is not new or novel. It is, 
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in fact, one of the trade union move- 
ment’s original aims, and over the 
years labor has never relaxed its inter- 
est in this matter or its devotion to 
the free public school system. 

The first convention of the Federa- 
tion of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions of the United States and Can- 
ada—the forerunner of today’s Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations— 
made that clear in Pittsburgh in 1881. 
One of the first resolutions of that 
convention stated labor’s policy in 
these words: 

“We are in favor of the passage of 
such legislative enactments as_ will 
enforce by compulsion the education 
of children; that if the state has the 
right to exact certain compliance with 
its demands, then it is also the right 
of the state to educate its people to 
the proper understanding of such 
demands.” 

The language is different, but the 
sentiment of the AFL-CIO’s testimony 
before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Education this year had not changed. 
We said then: 

“We are seriously concerned about 
the status and future of public edu- 
cation in the United States. We re- 


gard provision for more and better 
education to our expanding popula- 
tion as one of the most critical chal- 
lenges of our time.” 

Why is the challenge so acute to- 
day? Well, the answer is contained 
in a recent report of Lawrence G. 
Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, on a month-long study of the 
schools in Soviet Russia. He said: 

“We are today in competition with 
a nation of vast resources, a people 
of seemingly unbounded enthusiasm 
for self-development and fired with 
conviction that future supremacy be- 
longs to those with the best-trained 
minds, those who will work hard and 
sacrifice.” 


HIs study was conducted by ten 

American educators who came 
back both astonished and sobered by 
what they saw. A few evidences of 
the total Soviet commitment to educa- 
tion itemized in that report are: 

Classes are of reasonable size. 

Teachers are chosen on a highly 
selective basis and there was no evi- 
dence of any shortage. 

Foreign languages are 
taught. 

The educational process in voca- 
tions and the arts extends after school 
hours and during the summer under 
professional direction. 

Teachers and principals have an 
abundance of staff assistance—cur- 
riculum experts, doctors, nurses, lab- 
oratory assistants, etc. 

School money is available to do the 
job. The study group was continually 
reminded, “A child can be born 
healthy, but he cannot be born edu- 
cated.” 

Responsibility for the conduct and 
achievement of their children rests 
with the parents, who participate reg- 
ularly in school affairs. 

The report noted that: 

“Everywhere in Russia there were 
evidences of a burning desire to sur- 
pass the United States in education, 
in production, in standard of living, 
in world trade—and in athletics. The 
slogan seen most in posters, films 
and everywhere was ‘reach and over- 


widely 
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reach America.’ In education the 
spirit is a race for knowledge, for 
supremacy in a way of life and in 
world leadership. They are convinced 
that time is on their side and they can 
win world supremacy through educa- 
tion and hard work.” 

That is a sobering and factual anal- 
ysis of the Russian education system. 

What could be more important to 
American working men and women 
on this Labor Day than to compare 
this with our own educational short- 
comings? 

We in the AFL-CIO have made that 
comparison. We don’t like what we 
have found. We believe it is time to 
set our house of education in order. 
We believe, as well, that now is the 
time when America can best afford 
to act—at the very hour when action 
is most needed. 

The economic slump in which this 
nation has languished for nearly a 
year signals, we believe, that this is 
the time for action. Now is when we 
can afford to act. 

We have, economically speaking, a 
surplus of willing hands, of materials, 
of unused skills. What better way 
to put them to work building a better 
America than by building the insti- 
tuitions where our children can learn 
to be better Americans? 

We in labor believe that an in- 
formed and enlightened people can 
best govern themselves. Thus there 
must be opportunity for free and uni- 
versal education. That is an essential 
ingredient for a democratic system of 
government. It is an ingredient that 
is being diluted by the current short- 
age of classrooms. 

How bad is that shortage? Esti- 
mates of the United States Office of 
Education show that as of this mo- 
ment there is a need for 44,000 new 


classrooms—just to take care of 
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higher enrollments for the current 
school year. In the next five years 
there will be a need for about 222,000 
classrooms to accommodate higher 
enrollment alone. And a year ago we 
were already short 142,300 class- 
rooms. 

In addition, each year there is a 
need of from 14,000 to 20,000 new 
classrooms simply to replace those 
which become obsolete, outmoded or 
downright dangerous. 

A federal school construction pro- 
gram put into effect as fast as the 
law will allow could be a powerful 
tool for putting America back to 
work. The cure for our recession is 


a prompt and sustained increase in 
the purchasing power of our people. 
What better way is there to increase 
purchasing power than to expand job 


opportunities? A broad program of 
school construction and the produc- 
tion of materials that would be neces- 
sary for such building would be an 
important step in overcoming our 
national economic ills. 

Nor can we overlook the question 
of teachers’ salaries. In Russia teach- 
er prestige is high, only the best are 
chosen to teach—one out of every six 
applying for training. Salaries are 
at the levels of those of doctors and 
engineers. 

In the United States the average 
income of teachers in 1957 was 
$4330. Assuming that teachers work 
six hours per day for 190 school-year 
days, their average pay per student 
in a class of thirty-five is less than 
eleven cents per hour. 

These facts speak for themselves. 
We are not properly compensating 
good teachers. Salary improvements 
would be a signal that we recognize 
the worth and importance of our 
It would keep good teach- 
It would 


teachers. 
ers in our school systems. 


be an investment in America’s futur: 
that would pay tremendous dividends. 

A third phase of our educational 
problem that deeply concerns organ. 
ized labor is the monumental waste 
of talent in the tens of thousands 
of qualified young students whose 
education ends before college pri- 
marily because of lack of financial 
means. 

It has been determined that each 
year some 60,000 to 100,000 high 
school graduates from the top 30 per 
cent of their class do not continue 
their education into college—just for 
financial reasons. Federally financed 
scholarships for college study would 
be a long step forward toward a 
stronger democracy and would show 
the world that in America opportu- 
nities are truly equal. If Russia can 
find the funds to educate all students 
fully, so can the United States. 


E AGREE that there is a tremen- 

dous need for scientists and 
mathematicians and foreign language 
experts, but who can argue that they 
are more important to the national 
interest than social scientists, politi- 
cians, artists or lawyers, doctors. 
economists, historians, journalists? 
Labor is convinced that a narrow re- 
striction of scholarships to specific 
fields would be unwise, for ours can 
never be a land of police-like com- 
pulsion. 

Labor is likewise convinced that in 
our efforts to solve America’s educa- 
tional problem there is no place for 
schools which bar children because of 
race. The segregated school poses 
an artificial barrier to our nation’s 
progress in education. In conformity 
with the decision of the Supreme 
Court, this barrier to equality and 
democracy must be removed. 

Laber believes that the American 
people are interested in enhancing our 
entire culture, in stimulating the ex- 
change and communication of ideas. 
in developing inquiring minds in our 
young, in improving the knowledge 
of government and laws, and_ in 
broader understanding of our free 
enterprise economy. These are the 
fruits of education. 

While we are enjoying the leisure 
of Labor Day, let us ask ourselves 
this question: Can we afford to deny 
our children their right to a better 
education? American labor says no. 
And on this Labor Day we pledge 
ourselves to an unrelenting drive for 
better schools for a better America. 
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Secretary Schnitzler’s 
LABOR DAY MESSAGE 


ion member, like every other 

American, is beset by grave and 
perplexing problems. On the inter- 
national front the aggressive and im- 
perialist policies of the Soviet Union 
have endangered world peace. At 
home America’s unresolved economic 
problems mean continued unemploy- 
ment for millions, fear, uncertainty 
and hardship for America’s working 
families. 

The solution of many of these prob- 
lems lies in the groups of our elected 
public officials. Wise legislative pro- 
grams, enlightened administrative de- 
cisions, firm executive leadership are 
all fundamenta! requirements for the 
solution of America’s difficulties. In 
all too many instances, 1958 has been 
a year in which public officials have 
not met the test. 

More than 7 per cent of our work 
force remains unemployed, according 
to latest government reports. One 
out of every four families has suffered 
personally from unemployment or 
shortened workweeks, according to 
a University of Michigar survey. 

The cost of living has mounted, 
while wages have lagged behind. Our 
schools are overcrowded and under- 
staffed, despite the certain knowledge 
that the Communist state is doing a 
better job of preparing its youth for 
the world of the guided missile and 
the atomic-powered submarine. 

Our defense establishment has not 
kept pace with the Soviets in the 
field of modern warfare. Our mi- 
nority groups are still denied the 
equality of opportunity they deserve 
as a matter of right in a democratic 
nation. Slums still degrade our great 
cities. Substandard wages and hous- 
ing. substandard living conditions 
and medical care are still the lot of 
millions of our families. Our senior 
citizens’ needs are still not met. 

Stark poverty stalks the world, not 
only in the underdeveloped nations 
but in sections of our own nation as 
well. 

Progress in all of these fields is not 
only feasible, it is vital and imperative 
if we are to translate the bright prom- 
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ises of this wealthy nation into real- 
ity: if we of the free nations are to 
create an effective brotherhood of 
free peoples to meet and beat the 
Communist attack. 

We can solve these problems in a 
democracy by the wise selection of 
political leaders, by the election of 


progressive and liberal men and wom- 
en to public office, by dedicating our 
political life to promoting the general 
welfare. 

That is why the AFL-CIO has 
joined in the plea of civic leaders to 
all Americans to register and vote in 
every election. 

But many of these problems can be 
resolved by the trade union movement 
itself through the wise and dedicated 
use of the machinery of the trade 
union movement, by devotion to the 
principles of trade unionism. 

This brotherhood of workers— 
united in thought and deed, true to 
the policies of our unions, guided 
always by the great traditions of our 
movement—can achieve a standard of 
decency for American workers and a 
higher regard for the dignity of man. 

At the collective bargaining table 
and in community endeavors, the un- 
ions of the AFL-CIO have well and 
truly served their members, their 
communities, their nation. 

On this Labor Day, 1958, we firmly 
resolve to translate into daily reality 
the slogan of the AFL-CIO: “All 
that benefits America benefits organ- 
ized labor.” 


Labor is urging all citizens to register and vote in every election. 





1LO Champtoud 
Human Values. 


By MSGR. GEORGE G. HIGGINS 


ELEGATES who attended 
the forty-second Interna- 
tional Labor Conference in 
Geneva last June heard what was 
probably one of the strongest state- 
ments of support ever made of this 
important organization by an Ameri- 
can President. Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell read President 
Eisenhower’s message, in which the 
Chief Executive called the ILO “a 
persistent champion of human values” 
which “has advanced the right of each 
person to live in dignity and to pros- 
per according to his ability.” 
“Throughout its history,” the Pres- 
ident wrote, “the International Labor 
Organization has worked effectively 
to secure the foundations of peace. 
* * * By promoting higher living 
standards, improved methods of pro- 
duction and greater labor-manage- 
ment cooperation, the ILO has pro- 
moted the welfare of all.” 
International organization has be- 
come one of the looming facts of 
modern life. As Pope Pius XII 
warned the world in his Christmas 
Day message, “the divine law of har- 
mony, in the world strictly imposes 
on all rulers of nations the obligation 
to prevent war by means of suitable 
international organizations.” 
» The President’s words of praise 
bear out what the Catholic Church 
has maintained these many years of 
the ILO’s existence. The Holy Pon- 
tiff in 1954, addressing the ILO’s 
Governing Body at Castel Gondolfo, 
pointed out that “the Christian move- 
ments * * * have given their full 
support to the International Labor 
Organization and consider it an 
honor to take part in its work. They 
hope their social objectives will be 
reached more quickly and more 
surely.” 
Organized at the close of World 
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Director, Social Action Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
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War I and since 1946 a specialized 
agency associated with the United 
Nations, the ILO, in a world where 
international crises are the order of 
the day, is continuing the job it has 
been doing for thirty-nine years—the 
improvement of man’s working and 
living conditions. 

While the measure of accomplish- 
ment of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies in the political 
sphere remains debatable, interna- 
tional organizations like the ILO have 
unquestionably had a real measure of 
success in economic and social mat- 
ters. And success in these matters 
cannot fail to remove some of the 
threats to peace for which we all so 
earnestly pray. 

It may be that in these specialized 
agencies, dealing with social and eco- 
nomic matters on an international 
scale, committed to the doctrine that 
improvement in the “have not” coun- 
tries is beneficial also to the “have” 


countries, and placing the “haves” 
and “have nots” in partnership to 
accomplish these common objectives, 
we have found the key to creating 
closer and friendlier contacts between 
nations. 

In this way the International Labor 
Organization can be extremely bene- 
ficial in the development of American 
foreign policy. Its importance in 
such a role has been well expressed 
by Francis G. Wilcox, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State: 

“It provides a unique opportunity 
for the United States to explain and 
demonstrate the advantages of Amer- 
ican political, economic and social 
institutions—the American way of 
life. American employers and Amer- 
ican workers as well as government 
representatives have an unusual occa- 
sion in the ILO to create understand- 
ing of the U.S. system. 

“Furthermore, many of the activi- 
ties of the ILO strengthen and im- 
prove the democratic bases of eco- 
nomic and social development in the 
newer and less developed countries 
of the world.” 


- ITs early days and for many years 
thereafter, the chief concern of 
the International Labor Organization 
was the development of fair labor 
standards through the adoption of 


recommendations as to _ legislation 
which might be enacted and conven- 
tions which might be ratified by mem- 
ber states. 

To date 111 international labor 
conventions have been adopted at 
ILO conferences. Of these, eighty- 
nine conventions have become opera- 
tive and binding upon the countries 
which have ratified them. These con- 
ventions deal with a great variety of 
subjects, including, among others, 
safety and health of workers, mari- 
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time working conditions, the eight- 
hour day, collective bargaining, the 
abolition of forced labor and free- 
dom of association. 

But since 1946, when the ILO 
joined the United Nations family, the 
development of labor standards and 
their incorporation in international 
instruments have been complemented 
by other economic and social activi- 
ties. The ILO’s program of technical 
assistance has become vitally impor- 
tant. 

During the early days of its devel- 
opment, the ILO supplied what it 
then called “advisory missions” to 
member countries which requested 
assistance in one phase of labor ac- 
tivity or another. However, before 
1946 that phase of the ILO’s opera- 
tions was minor. 

At the present time the ILO has 
nearly 200 technical assistance ex- 
perts at work in more than fifty-six 
countries of Africa, Asia, Europe, 
Latin America and the Middle East. 
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Upon the request of member govern- 
ments, experienced specialists are re- 
cruited from all over the globe and 
sent to the areas in need of aid. These 
experts advise on a multitude of mat- 
ters, such as how to improve training 
of unskilled workers, how to conduct 
manpower surveys, how to increase 
productivity in industry and agricul- 
ture. how to improve safety condi- 
tions and how to promote the develop- 
ment of handicrafts. 

“In many parts of the world,” 
David A. Morse, director-general of 
the ILO, tells us, “communities long 
steeped in poverty are supplementing 
their income by producing pottery, 
textiles and other handicrafts with 
the guidance of ILO experts. 

“Skills are being taught to thou- 
sands of boys and adults in ILO- 
aided centers and schools. Training 
centers for adult workers and instruc- 
tors are being improved and over- 
hauled. Cooperatives, set up with the 
assistance of ILO experts, are helping 


to ease the transition from primitive 
to modern industrial economy. Out- 


put in factories and workshops has 
risen following advice and assistance 
from ILO productivity teams.” 


OME examples of the ILO’s tech- 
S nical assistance work make these 
generalized statements of policy come 
alive. 

In Burma an American 
engineer is working with a Dutch 
mining expert teaching young Bur- 
mese the rudiments of mining engi- 
neering in order to rebuild important 
export markets lost during the war. 

Training programs in India will 
help fill the tremendous need for 
skilled and semi-skilled labor in one 
of India’s newly built steel plants. 
ILO experts are overhauling voca- 
tional training, instructor training 
and supervisory training programs. 

In the heights of the Andean aldti- 
plano in Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador, 
the ILO is supervising a major joint 


mining 


in the annual International Labor Conference at Geneva. 
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Andean Indians hear an explanation of one aspect of the program designed to help them to better their lot. 


effort of the United Nations family of 
organizations attempting to integrate 
the long forgotten Andean Indians as 
useful citizens of their respective 
countries. In this program the ILO 
is working with the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAQ), the 
World Health Organization (WHO) 
and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) as well as the United 
Nations itself. 

This project involves many differ- 
ent programs. FAO experts are teach- 
ing improved agricultural methods. 
UNESCO is teaching the Indians how 
to read and write. WHO is seeing to 
their physica! needs. And the ILO 
is teaching the Indian skills with 
which to improve his lot in life. Some 
resettlement is going on to move the 
people from the highest regions of 
the mountains, where climate and 
land are poor, to the lowlands, where 
manpower is in short supply and 
where they can help themselves to a 
better life. Local personnel are being 
trained to take over as instructors 
when the experts withdraw. 

In the rapidly developing kingdom 
of Libya, the International Labor 
Organization operates a technical and 
clerical training center at Tripoli to 
train boys for jobs in banks and gov- 
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ernment offices as well as machine 
shops, jobs which were formerly held 
by the foreigners who ruled the land. 

The ILO has also trained young 
Pakistanis to operate tractors, bull- 
dozers, excavators and scrapers 
needed to change the Sind desert into 
a fertile valley for raising crops. 

Outside Athens, Greece, the ILO 
set up a school for training boys in 
carpentry and masonry which has 
been the model for all of the King’s 
Schools spread throughout Greece. 
These are training institutions set up 
by the Greek government. Nearly 
3,000 boys are at present learning 
useful trades such as shoemaking, 
tailoring, electrical work, painting 
and auto mechanics. 


¢ THE Caribbean republic of Haiti, 
where ILO experts first taught the 
people of the back country the correct 
construction of the wheel, training 
specialists are helping the country to 
reorganize technical education. Im- 
proved tanning methods are being 
taught which are revolutionizing the 
leather industry of that country. And 
a leading vocational school is being 
streamlined. 

The ILO is also concerned with 
making useful citizens of the disabled. 
In Egypt, for example, sixty blind 


Egyptians are learning weaving and 
other trades at an ILO training center 
and workshop not far from Cairo. 
Workshops for the blind and deaf are 
also being built with ILO help in 
Ceylon. 

In Brazil an American teacher of 
the blind, who is blind himself, is 
surveying the most suitable job op- 
portunities for the sightless under the 
auspices of the ILO. Guatemala and 
Indonesia have also received ILO as- 
sistance in rehabilitating the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

Since 1950 nearly 2,400 young men 
from forty-eight countries have been 
sent for training abroad under the 
ILO’s vast fellowship and worker- 
trainee program. Many have been 
trained in the United States through 
the cooperation of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Another area of ILO concern today 
is that of promoting better labor- 
management relations. The organi- 
zation is seeking to expand its work 
so as to provide services which man- 
agement and labor need in order to 
cope successfully with their own prob- 
lems. A program involving research 
and educational and technical assist- 
ance in the labor-management and 
human relations field is getting un- 
der way. The emphasis is on a prac- 
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tical means of bringing workers and 
employers in member countries to- 
gether to discuss their problems in 
this modern industrial age. 

In this sphere of endeavor, the fa- 
cilities of the International Labor 
Organization were put to an unusual 
test last summer. Unions of railway 
workers in southern Peru pulled out 
on strike for better wages and condi- 
tions of employment. Rail transpor- 
tation was paralyzed. Unable to set- 
tle the dispute, the government of 
Peru asked the ILO for technical 
advice. 

Dr. Pier Paolo Fano, chief of ILO’s 
International Organizations Division 
and an expert on industrial relations, 
was sent to the scene. After a month 
of negotiations, Dr. Fano came up 
with a group of proposals resulting 
in a settlement between the disput- 
ants. His proposals were based upon 
standards and practices which have 
long been basic to ILO policy. 

However, this experience is unique 
in the ILO, which does not normally 
enter into the internal problems of 
member states. Here was a case where 
assistance was needed urgently and 
the ILO had the man and the facili- 
ties to do a highly specialized job 
of reconciling interests in a seething 
controversy which could have but 
did not explode. 


ROBABLY one of the most signifi- 
= and certainly an immensely 
important development within the In- 
ternational Labor Organization in its 
recent history was the adoption in 
1957 of a convention to outlaw forced 
labor in the world. Work on such a 
convention began in 1947 when the 
American Federation of Labor asked 
the United Nations to investigate 
forced labor in the Soviet Union and 
Communist-dominated countries. 

An ad hoc committee was ap- 
pointed in the ILO to investigate the 
charge of forced labor. As a logical 
consequence of its findings, a con- 
vention was drafted and the spotlight 
of world attention was focused. The 
forced labor convention, the 105th 
drafted by the ILO, forbids the prac- 
tice of forced or compulsory labor 
as a.means of political coercion or 
education or as a punishment for 
holding or expressing opposing po- 
litical views within a country or as 
a means of labor discipline, for hav- 
ing participated in strikes or as a 
means of racial, social, national or 
religious discrimination. 
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In the United States there is no 
forced labor within the meaning of 
the convention so that ratification of 
the convention would have no direct 
effect in this country. For this rea- 
son, together with a broad policy 
against unnecessarily entering into 
treaties relating exclusively to in- 
ternal matters, there was a real ques- 
tions whether the United States 
should support the forced labor con- 
vention in the ILO conference. Our 
decision at the 1957 conference to do 
so did much to put a stop to malicious 
gossip that the United States had 
skeletons in its closet in the form of 
forced labor practices. 

The forced labor convention re- 
ceived no negative votes at the con- 
ference, and it is to be hoped that the 
force of international public opinion 
will with increasing effectiveness stifle 
forced labor practices wherever in the 
world they are to be found. The con- 
vention gives a useful basis for con- 
demning these practices. 

The convention has already been 
ratified by eleven nations (Austria, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Ireland, Israel, Jordan, Nor- 
way, Sweden, United Kingdom) and 
it is, of course, to be anticipated 
ihat in due time other ILO members 
will ratify this convention and be 
bound by its provisions. This con- 
vention comes into force next Janu- 
ary. 

Discrimination in employment is 
another issue which has been stirring 
within the ILO for the past several 
years. A draft convention aimed at 
eradicating discrimination against 
employes because of race, color, sex, 


ILO men (left) in plant in India. 








religion, political opinion, national 
extraction or social origin was adopt- 
ed at the International Labor Confer- 
ence in June. 

The ILO has been a decidedly con- 
troversial subject in the United States. 
Because of the relative freedom from 
governmental regulation in this coun- 
try of private enterprise and unions, 
the high labor standards we have and 
the high standard of living generally 
of all classes of Americans, the stand- 
ards developed by ILO would seldom 
have much, if any, direct impact on 
conditions in the United States. 

Furthermore, our federal form of 
government and the supremacy of the 
states in most legislative areas in- 
volving working conditions, wages 
and living standards make it usually 
inappropriate for the United States 
to ratify ILO conventions. Although 
the United States joined the organi- 
zation in 1934, it has ratified only 
seven of the conventions. 

Eight years ago Congress restricted 
the financial contribution of the 
United States to the ILO by placing 
a “ceiling” on the amount which 
could be paid. That figure was set 
at $1,750,000. During 1957 the 
United States, which is obligated to 
pay 25 per cent of the ILO budget. 
found itself some $42,000 in arrears 
because with this “ceiling” in effect 
enough money could not be appro- 
priated to meet its payment. 

Rising prices, increasing demands 
caused by the addition of new mem- 
bers (eleven nations joined the ILO 
in the past two years) and the ex- 
pansion of programs to meet far- 
flung needs have conspired under- 
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ILO expert Jules Marchand teaches a Haitian how to construct a wheel. 


standably to increase the organiza- 
tion’s budget. 

An Administration proposal to 
hike the ceiling to $3,000,000 in 
order to permit payment of our 
agreed share of the current budget 
and provide some leeway for future 
requirements has been circulating 
through the halls of Congress since 
1955. During its current session 
Congress approved and the President 
signed into law a bill which changes 
the U.S. ceiling from a dollar figure 
to 25 per cent of the ILO’s budget, the 
agreed contribution of the U.S. Thus 


our government is permitted to fulfill 


its legal commitment to the organi- 
zation, 


N 1954 the Soviet Union, being au- 

tomatically entitled as a member 
of the United Nations to rejoin the 
ILO, attended the annual conference 
as a member of the organization. The 
Soviet Union had earlier been a 
member of the ILO but had left i 
before World War II. Satellite na- 
tions not already members joined the 
ILO at about the same time. 

The return of the Communists and 
their use of the International Labor 
Organization as a propaganda forum 
were largely the basis for the sugges- 
tion that perhaps the game was not 
worth the candle as far as the United 
States was concerned and that maybe 
we should retire from participation. 

This question was raised in em- 
ployer circles and particularly in the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
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merce. The ILO constitution pro- 
vides that employer delegations must 
be chosen in agreement with the in- 
dustrial organizations most represent- 
ative of employers. Our government 
has dealt with the NAM and the 
Chamber of Commerce as such indus- 
trial organizations, so that the posi- 
tion of these two organizations in In- 
ternational Labor Organization mat- 
ters is important. 

The United States employer dele- 
gation to the 1955 conference felt 
that the retirement of the United 
States from the ILO was advisable, 
but the Chamber of Commerce and 
the NAM never reached 
that conclusion, although 
after many debates they 
did urge the necessity of 
investigations by the ex- 
ecutive branch of the fed- 
eral government and by 
Congress of the ILO’s val- 
ue to the United States. 

In response to the de- 
mand by the NAM and 
the Chamber of Com- 
merce for an investigation 
into the ILO, the State, 
Commerce and Labor De- 
partments appointed an 
investigative committee 
early in 1956 to study the 
ILO. This was a five-man 
committee of educators 
and businessmen. It was 
headed by Joseph John- 
son, the president of the 
Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 


Its task was to “inquire into the 
effect of the activities and functions 
of the International Labor Organ. 
ization in terms of United States 
national interest, including domestic 
and foreign policy aspects.” 

After months of investigation into 
the operation of the organization, the 
Johnson Committee recommended 
that the United States not only re- 
main within the ILO but increase and 
strengthen its participation. 

The committee approached its task 
from the standpoint that United States 
policy toward and participation in 
the ILO must be considered primarily 
in terms of the goals of United States 
foreign policy. 

“If we were to withdraw or to par- 
ticipate half-heartedly or grudging- 
ly,” the committee determined, “the 
damage to American interests in the 
larger sense, particularly to American 
prestige among the governments and 
leaders of Asia and Africa, would be 
severe.” 

The Johnson Committee called the 
ILO a window on the United States 
“in which we can display what we 
do and how we do it, what our labor- 
management relations are, what our 
free associations of employers and 
employes are like.” 

“It is also, and this cannot be re- 
peated too often,” the report said, “an 
instrument in the ideological contest. 
It is not an excessively complicated 
instrument, and the committee is loath 
to believe that the United States lacks 


A Greek lad who wants to be a carpenter 
arrives at a trade school. 
have given instruction to many in Greece. 
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the skill to employ it in the interest 
of the freedom and dignity of all 
men.” 

Fully recognizing that the ILO 
could not be of great direct impor- 
tance to the well-being of most Amer- 
ican workers or have substantial im- 
pact upon American labor conditions, 
the Johnson Committee found that 
the organization has “a positive value 
to the United States in its foreign 
relations that, although not accu- 
rately measurable nor as yet fully 
realized, is real and recognized.” 

“A vast differential in labor stand- 
ards exists in the world today,” the 
committee pointed out. “To the ex- 
tent that ILO action contributes to 
narrowing this differential, it im- 
proves the competitive position of 
American industry and serves also 
the interests of American labor. 

“With such a premise,” the com- 
mittee reported, “our conclusions are 
bound to be somewhat different from 
those of persons whose chief concern 
is a narrower interest, whether it be 
that of labor, of management, or of 
the promotion of a particular eco- 
nomic or social philosophy. 

“The committee’s views will like- 
wise be different from those of per- 
sons who do not share our conviction 
that the United States is no longer 
isolated and can no longer afford to 
be isolationist, who, in short, do not 
accept the foreign policy goals of the 
United States as developed over the 
last decade on a bipartisan basis with 
broad public support.” __ 


_— the same time that the John- 
son Committee was investigating 
the International Labor Organization, 
two private groups of businessmen in 
New York City were making their 


study of the organization. One, the 
New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce, made the point that the United 
States is committed to a policy of 
working cooperatively with other na- 
tions through various international 
forums and agencies. 

“This is our settled foreign policy,” 
said the State Chamber. “American 
influence has played a large part in 
the establishment of the ILO. Ameri- 
can leadership has been most influ- 
ential in the ILO. The ILO -has be- 
come one of the most important in- 
ternational forums.” 

The State Chamber added that, 
“should the United States withdraw, 
or should business fail to avail itself 
of the opportunity of nominating ILO 
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U.S. trade unionists chatting with Labor Secretary Mitchell at Geneva. 
From left, Secretary Mitchell, American workers’ delegate Rudy Faupl, 
President Harry C. Bates of Bricklayers and Isidore Nagler of ILGWU. 


delegates, the American business 
community would lose a direct rela- 
tionship with a significant interna- 
tional agency.” 

The Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation of New York, in its study, 
agreed with the State Chamber of 
Commerce that the United States 
should not only remain in the Inter- 
national Labor Organization but 
“should intensify and expand our 
participation.” 

“Our future role in the ILO must 
be weighed in the context of our 
country’s total foreign relations pol- 
icy,” said the Commerce and Indus- 
try Association. “The United States, 
as the natural leader of the free 
world, is committed to active involve- 
ment in a whole series of construc- 
tive international undertakings. It is 
our settled policy to work coopera- 
tively with the other nations of the 
world to attack problems of multi- 
national concern.” 

At that time also a committee of 
the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace said of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization that it 
“can take pride in its contribution to 
the development of human relations 
in industry.” 

“It is * * * an international forum 
where men of good will who believe 
that social progress ought to be the 
fruit of joint cooperation among the 
parties concerned contribute their 
hopes, their knowledge and their ex- 
perience in an effort to solve their 
problems and promote the general 
welfare,” said the statement of the 
CAIP committee. 

“Instead of advocating withdrawal, 
it would be preferable for American 


Catholics to insist that the U.S. par- 
ticipate in the ILO in a constructive, 
intelligent and wholehearted manner, 
accepting its full share of responsi- 
bility for shaping the activities of 
the organization so as to promote so- 
cial justice and international peace.” 

If the United States were to with- 
draw from any of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations in 
which it holds membership, its for- 
eign policy would be hampered by its 
own self-exclusion. Particularly is 
this true of the International Labor 
Organization. With its seventy-nine 
member states entitled to representa- 
tion not only by representatives of 
government but also by spokesmen 
for labor and for the business com- 
munity, the ILO may be considered 
the most effective sounding board of 
any of the United Nations specialized 
agencies. 

In a major foreign policy address 
on January 18, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles warned: 

“Unless we wage successfully the 
political-economic war that is now 
being fought, Communist imperial- 
ism can win without ever a gun fired. 
It is vital that the newly independent 
and newly developing countries 
should find in freedom the way to lift 
up their own people.” 

There seems little doubt that one 
of the real avenues through which the 
United States can help to wage such 
a struggle is in the world forum 
readily available within the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. Surely 
it is an effective means at our dis- 
posal to persuade the world’s people 
of the honest merit of our form of 
organized society. 
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The Labor Press 


AN EDITORIAL 
BY GEORGE MEANY 


THE ROLE OF THE LABOR PRESS is an important 
one in the American trade union movement. In great 
part, workers must depend upon union publications 
for the facts and the truth about major issues of vital 
concern to workers and their families. 

It was recognition of the need for this kind of infor- 
mation that led the founding fathers of the American 
labor movement to launch their own publications. It 
is a need no less imperative today. 

But to fill that need the labor publication must meet 
the fundamental test of every trade union activity: 
Does it serve the interests of the workers who are the 
trade union movement? That is a test which must be 
met by every trade union instrumentality, for every 
legitimate trade union activity must add to the welfare 
and interest of workers, or it has no reason to exist. 

This is especially true of the labor press. To fill its 
role, the labor publication must be accurate. It must 
be guided by the policies of the trade union for which 
it speaks. It must be dedicated to the cause of organ- 
ized labor. 

In other words, the labor paper is a tool of the union 
movement. To be effective, it must be a clean tool. 

Happily, the great majority of union publications 
printed in this country meet that test. The majority 
perform a worthwhile and important service to the 
cause of organized labor. 

The editors of these newspapers, banded together 
in the International Labor Press Association of the 
AFL-CIO, have made substantial progress in improving 
the technical competence of these publications and in 
policing their ranks against the continuous parade of 
racketeers who seek to use the good name of the labor 
movement for private gain. 

But there is a minority. These are newspapers and 
yearbooks and other publications which misuse and 
blacken the name and reputation of the trade union 
movement. The AFL-CIO and its member unions have 
vigorously campaigned against false publications which 
call themselves “labor papers” but which are really but 
thin disguises for intimidation and coercion. 

We have cooperated with the Better Business Bureaus 
around the country to warn businessmen against fast- 
talking advertising solicitors who seek to exploit the 
trade union movement for their own selfish interests. 
We have instituted legal action. cooperated with police 
authorities and taken other necessary steps to curb 
these racketeers and drive them out of business. We 
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shall continue this campaign. But there is another 
problem that deserves careful examination at this time. 
It has been highlighted by the recent adverse publicity, 
damaging to the entire trade union movement, arising 
from the activities of some advertising solicitors for 
publications endorsed or authorized by some AFL-CIO 
state and local central bodies. 

As a result, state and local central bodies are now 
under strict orders prohibiting the publication of ad- 
vertisements from firms that are not 100 per cent organ- 
ized by AFL-CIO unions or ads which are not signed. 
Certainly non-union firms and so-called “friends of 
labor” who do not want their names to appear in a 
union publication should not be advertisers in a union 
paper. 

But the greater problem still remains to be solved. 
It is the problem of financing labor publications. 

This publication and all publications of the AFL-CIO 
refuse to accept advertising. They are financed out of 
the general funds of the AFL-CIO. This is also the 
practice of many of the affiliates of the AFL-CIO. 

On the other hand, a number of the publications of 
state and city central bodies are financed, at least in 
part, by advertising. It is time for the officials of state, 
city and regional bodies to reexamine the situation and 
see if the service these publications render cannot be 
financed by the members, paid for out of trade union 
money rather than advertising money. 


ASIDE FROM EVERYTHING ELSE, apart from 
the ethics involved, as a matter of pride the labor move- 
ment ought to pay its own way and not ask businessmen 
to pay it for us. If we have a message to bring to our 
members, it should be paid for by the members out of 
trade union money and not by advertising solicited by 
a professional interested first in his commission and 
only incidentally in the labor movement. 

Such a reexamination of the facts will sometimes 
disclose that a smaller size newspaper, carrying exactly 
the same amount of news, can be published without addi- 


tional trade union financing. The actual income to the 
union from advertising sometimes does not equal the 


cost of printing that advertising. 

The trade union movement has a responsibility—a 
responsibility to make its own publications as effective 
as possible: to make every effort to finance its own press: 
and. above all else, to keep this trade union tool clean, 
sharp and effective. 
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PROGRESS IN NEW ENGL. 


T USED to be said of New 
| England that the only thing 

that ever changed was the 
weather. Yet in recent years 
the six states that make up Re- 
gion I of the AFL-CIO—Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont—have taken 
on a new look. Unity in the 
labor movement has been an 
important factor in effecting the 
change that has occurred. 

Only a few years ago New 
England presented a simple in- 
dustrial picture. Textiles, shoes 
and other manufacturing told 
the story in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
and cows, farming and potatoes 
in Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Maine. 

Today textiles and shoes have 
been replaced in large part by 
electronics. Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Maine have begun to 
attract new industry. The New Eng- 
land labor movement—one of the na- 
tion’s oldest—is keeping pace. 

Like the area, the movement is 
mature. Celebrations of diamond 
jubilees by local unions are not un- 


usual. Because of this long tradition 


of trade unionism in New England, 
there seems to be a closer cooperation 
among the various internationals. 
Even during the period of the divi- 
sion in the labor movement, there 
were hundreds of examples of state 
and local central bodies working to- 
gether for the common cause. 

With this background, we found 
the past cooperative relationships of 
great value in our organizing drives 
after the merger. In most cases labor 
has presented a united front. Election 
victories in some of the large new 
industries as well as in some of the 
old industries have resulted. 

The New England regional office 
has participated in scores of elections 
since December of 1955. Perhaps the 
most important of these was at CBS- 
Hytron, which has established several 
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new plants in Massachusetts. The 
firm employs thousands of workers. 

The CBS-Hytron organizing drive 
wasn’t easy. The company has plants 
in Danvers, Salem, Lowell and New- 
buryport, all within a_ thirty-mile 
radius of Boston. The International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers, with the aid of the 
AFL-CIO’s regional office, began or- 
ganizing among the employes early 
in 1956. The campaign spanned 
several months. 

On July 19, 1956, the efforts of the 
IUE and the AFL-CIO regional office 
were rewarded. The more than 4,000 
eligible voters chose the IUE over 
the independent union. It was a ma- 
jor victory for the united labor move- 
ment, and the workers were rewarded 
with a contract containing many new 
benefits. 

As in other sections of the nation, 
the farther a plant is removed from 
a highly industrialized area, the more 
difficult the organizing task. The 
CBS-Hytron victory showed the New 
England trade union movement that, 
even though difficult, it could be ac- 
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complished if the right kind of 
effort was made. 

The story was similar in an 
importané contest at Rumford, 
Maine. This was at the Oxford 
Paper Company—an old estab- 
lished paper manufacturing 
concern. Early last year the 
newly merged Papermakers un- 
dertook the job of organizing 
Oxford. 

Opposing the AFL-CIO affil- 
iate was District 50 of the 
United Mine Workers. Involved 
were some 3,000 workers. 
Again the AFL-CIO regional of- 
fice assigned staff members to 
the job, and the labor movement 
in Maine and New Hampshire 
rallied tothe cause. 

In the election conducted by 
the National Labor Relations 
Board, the United Papermakers 
and Paperworkers scored a vic- 
tory. Perhaps more important 

than the success achieved at Oxford 
Paper was the demonstration that a 
cooperative effort could produce an 
organizing victory in Maine—long 
considered in labor circles as the 
graveyard of organizing drives. 


|» Boston, the hub of New England 
industry and a stronghold of labor, 
an organizing campaign was set in 
motion at the Boston City Hospital. 
This publicly owned institution has 
some 2,000 employes. 

The campaign was waged by a staff 
representative from the AFL-CIO’s 
regional office. He was assigned to 
the job on a full-time basis. 

Within a few weeks the regional 
office was able to present to the 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employes more than 
500 signed applications and a written 
agreement recognizing the local union 
as the bargaining agent. The agree- 
ment was approved by the mayor and 
city council. 

In this organizing effort the out- 
come was a written contract entered 
into by a public body and recogniz- 
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ing the civil service employes of a 
public institution. Today the Boston 
City Hospital union is well estab- 
lished and participating actively in 
all the functions of the labor move- 
ment of the city and state. 

Good progress is being made in 
organizing white-collar workers. Since 
the AFL-CIO merger, elections in the 
New England states have resulted in 
a series of victories and increased 
membership for the Office Employes 
International Union. 

Since the 1957 convention of the 
AFL-CIO, the New England regional 
office has been busy assisting the new 
American Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers in winning over the locals 
of the union which was expelled at 
Atlantic City. Assistant Director 
Franklin J. Murphy has been coordi- 


nating this activity in the region. 


Once again the AFL-CIO has dis- 
proved the old adage that you can’t 
change New Englanders. Thousands 
of members of the expelled organiza- 
tion have changed to the clean inter- 
national affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 
We are confident that within a short 
time every New England local of the 
expelled outfit—reacting to the stim- 
ulus of an aroused membership—will 
be under the honorable banner of the 
American Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers. 

In the case of the expelled Laundry 
Workers, a new AFL-CIO interna- 
tional union was chartered. Once 
again it was time for a change. The 
New England regional office, with the 
cooperation of many AFL-CIO organ- 
izations in the region, played its part 
in getting locals of the expelled union 
to switch to the new AFL-CIO union. 


Our major efforts must be directed 
to the essential task of organizing the 
unorganized. It is neither a small 
task nor an easy one. But the job 
must be accomplished, for the unor. 
ganized wage-earners must have the 
better wages and better conditions 
that effective unionism provides jf 
they and their children are to share 
fully in what we call the American 
way of life. 

Ten years ago there were few in 
this birthplace of freedom who be. 
lieved New England could change so 
quickly. But the changes have come. 
Like other sections and other citizens 
of our country, New England and its 
inhabitants want to progress. They 
consider progress necessary and high- 
ly desirable. The united labor move. 
ment stands ready to give the region 
and its working people a hand. 


‘Right to Work’? 


By ORVILLE C. JONES 


HE efforts to prohibit the union 

shop are not only attacks on 

labor’s bargaining power. They 
are also an attack on democracy in 
labor-management relations. 

The workers in a plant are a kind 
of community. Their interests are in- 
terrelated. Their production depends 
on each man doing his part on time. 
Their safety is in the hands of their 
fellow workers. Conditions of work, 
wages, job security, vacations, insur- 
ance and pensions all depend on 
workers helping each other. The 
plant is a community of mutual 
dependence. 

The plant community has to live 
under many rules imposed by man- 
agement. One large company in Ohio 
has a list of fifty-five rules which 
every worker must obey if he wants 
to work there. He is not free to do as 
he pleases. He must fit himself into 
a community. 

This community is a fact. It is 
there whether workers like it or not. 
It is there whether they are organ- 
ized or not. When a plant becomes 
organized and the workers form a 
union, the result is to give this pre- 
existing community a democratic 
form. 

To understand this it is necessary 
to understand what democracy really 
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is. There is much loose thinking on 
the subject. Democracy is frequently 
confused with anarchy. Mere free- 
dom to do just as one pleases is not 
democracy. 

Democracy comes from two Greek 
words—demos, people, and kratein, 
to rule. It means “the people rule.” 

People rule only when three condi- 
tions exist: 1. The means to arrive at 
a group decision. 2. The machinery 
to carry the group decision into ac- 
tion. 3. The opportunity for the mi- 
nority of today, by persuasion of 
other people, to become the majority 
of tomorrow. 

Unions establish exactly these con- 
ditions. Workers become organized 
and arrive at decisions through par- 
liamentary procedure. Officers and 
committees are chosen to carry these 
decisions into action. Members are 
free to persuade other members to 
vote differently at future meetings. 

Not only does a labor union in a 
plant convert a community of inter- 
dependent relations into a democracy 
but this democracy assumes legal re- 
sponsibilities. It is set up through the 
authority of the government and 
given certification as the collective 
bargaining agency for that plant. 

Those who wish to prohibit the 
union shop say a worker should be 


“free” to join a union or not. The 
question here is: Whose freedom is to 
prevail? Is it the freedom of the 
group or the freedom of the indi- 
vidual ? 

A union exists in a plant only be- 
cause a majority of the workers want 
it and have voted for it in a secret 
election. The plant adopts a union 
shop agreement only because the 
workers in the union desire it and 
make it a matter of collective bar- 
gaining. 

The majority of the workers do not 
want to work with non-union workers. 
To prohibit the union shop is to deny 
the freedom of the majority. 

Anyone who knows labor history 
knows that the individual worker by 
himself is unable to affect the terms 
of his employment. As one person he 
is helpless in dealing with a large 
corporation. 

The worker’s lot improves only as 
he works with others in collective 
bargaining. The whole purpose of the 
labor movement is to escape the 
slavery that results from lack of col- 
lective bargaining. 

Many employers favor a union 
shop. Several of them have said to 
me: 

“I prefer to deal with the workers 
as a sin- (Continued on Page 31) 
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lalking About Democracy... 


HERE has been a lot of con- 

cern in Congress and in the 

press with the minority of cor- 
rupt unions. But if the McClellan 
Committee is looking for a pattern 
for running a clean union and keep- 
ing it clean, it might do well to look 
into the operations of the AFL-CIO’s 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union. 

More than a year ago this 210,000- 
member union invited “all persons 
who have a bonafide interest in clean 
union operations” to study its meth- 
ods and procedures in detail. The in- 
vitation was in the form of a res- 
olution adopted by OCAW’s rank- 
and-file international executive board 
on May 13, 1957. 

The resolution said: 

“The current U.S. Senate investi- 
gations have focused public attention 
on the shortcomings of certain labor 
unions. If this serves to clean up the 
few spots of corruption in the labor 
movement, clean labor unions will 
rejoice. Because of this, we pledge 
our support to every genuine effort 
to correct wrongdoing in labor un- 
ions. 

“We believe that OCAW has per- 
fected certain constitutional proce- 
dures and methods of operation 
which assure honesty and democracy 
in operations and rank-and-file mem- 
bership control of union affairs.” 

Interestingly enough, despite the 
invitation to all and 
sundry to come take a look at its af- 
fairs and its books, only one taker 
has shown up in more than a year. 
The Denver Post, in the internation- 
al union’s headquarters city, came, 
took a look and then printed a story 
under this headline: “Oil Union 
Cited as ‘Cleanest.’ ” 

The OCAW executive board’s reso- 
lution cited three factors as “basic 
to the rise of corruption,” either sin- 
gly or in combination: 

1. Employer-union collusion to the 
detriment of the workers. 

2. Inadequate accounting of union 
unds. 


union’s open 
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OCAW’s head is O. A. Knight. 
Members play active roles. 


3. Lack of rank-and-file control 
over the actions of union officials. 

The board then listed these twelve 
points in the constitution of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers which 
guard against such abuses: 

1. The conduct of all local union 
affairs only by vote of the member- 
ship of the local. 

2. The conduct of negotiations by 
committees elected by the workers in- 
volved, and not by individual agents 
who might be subjected to proposals 
of collusion by company officials. 

3. The ratification by the member- 
ship affected of all agreements with 
employers, thus eliminating the dan- 
ger of employer-union collusion con- 
trary to the best interests of the 
workers concerned. 

4. The calling of strikes only by 
secret ballot vote of the employes 
who would go on strike. 

5. The coverage by faithful per- 
formance of duty and honesty bonds 
of all persons, in local unions and the 
international union, who handle un- 
ion funds. 

6. Provision for frequent auditing 
of union funds and regular reports 


to the membership on these audits. 

7. Provision for the international 
union to audit at will the financial 
records of any local. 

8. The mailing of the monthly re- 
port of the international secretary- 
treasurer on the handling of all in- 
ternational union funds to each local 
union. 

9. Provision for an annual audit 
of international funds by a certified 
public accountant, this report to be 
printed, distributed to all locals in the 
same manner as the international’s 
monthly financial report and adver- 
tised and made available to all mem- 
bers. 

10. Maintenance in the interna- 
tional office, as well as by local un- 
ions, of membership and dues pay- 
ment records of all members. 

11. Authority vested in an interna- 
tional exceutive board of rank-and- 
file union members (not on the in- 
ternational payroll) to enforce the 
constitution of the union, reverse ac- 
tions of officers in many respects and 
remove officers for cause. 

12. Conduct of regular conven- 
tions in which all voting delegates 
are rank-and-file union members, to 
which no international officer or 
board member may be a delegate. 
nor any paid employe of the inter- 
national, in which all basic policy of 
the union is fixed, in which the con- 
stitution may be amended and at 
which all officers and executive board 
members must stand for election. 

In checking up on these constitu- 
tional guarantees, Denver Post writer 
Larry Ingram reported: 

“Given time, Congress and many 
labor unions may match the financial 
controls practiced by the Denver- 
headquartered Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union. 
Legislation and procedures being pro- 
posed in the wake of the McClellan 
Senate Subcommittee revelations still 
fall short of airtight controls the 
OCAW has had in effect several 
years.” 

Then Ingram went on to detail the 
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points which have been listed here. 

“So strict are the accounting rules 
of the OCAW,” he pointed out, “that 
attempts have been made to relieve 
local secretary-treasurers of some of 
the time-consuming burden of re- 
ports. But the membership has re- 
fused to agree.” 

Just why nobody else has availed 
himself of the opportunity to inves- 
tigate the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ system of rank-and-file de- 
mocracy and strict financial account- 
ability puzzles the union’s officials. 

“It’s one thing for Congress to in- 
vestigate and expose a situation that 
needs correction, and we have no 
quarrel with that,” President O. A. 
Knight says. “But when the time 
comes to remedy the abuses found by 
the investigators, you’d think it would 
be worthwhile to check into how the 
vast majority of good, clean, mili- 
tant unions handle their affairs. 

“We lay no claim to being the 
only union having a perfect solution 
to the problem of running a union 
for the benefit of its membership. But 
we do think we have found one or 
two unique methods of operation that 


should interest those professing a 
concern for union democracy and the 
welfare of union members. 

“It just seems good, plain common 
sense to us for legislators to look 
into our operations or those of the 
more than a hundred AFL-CIO un- 
ions before they write a statute ad- 
vertised to ‘clean up the labor move- 
ment.’ It certainly should make for 
better legislation—if that is the goal.” 


HE constitutional controls of the 

Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work- 
ers International Union are no new 
thing. They have been tried in the 
fire of experience. Establishment of 
the rank-and-file executive board, for 
instance, took place in 1936 along 
with a number of the other provi- 
sions which assure control of union 
affairs by the membership through 
democratic processes. 

One such control that’s been around 
for a long time is the structure of 
OCAW’s bargaining policy commit- 
tee. This body has the responsibility 
for setting goals for the union in ne- 
gotiations with various companies 
and coordinating those efforts to as- 


Pm Against ‘Right to Work’ 


(Continued from Page 8) 


and profit-conscious approach to help- 
ing provide job and union security. 

The union shop has become a 
necessity. American workers by the 
millions have cast their lot with or- 
ganized labor rather than continuing 
a lost and lone position in what was 
an unequal struggle with economi- 
cally powerful employers. 

I also want to give you my views 
as an employer on what has become 
an associated phrase—the right to 
work. I am in favor of it. It is a sacred 
right deserving of the same protec- 
tion guaranteed our basic civil liber- 
ties in the Bill of Rights. 

But let me hastily add that as an 
employer, and from the point of view 
of what is good for an employer, I 
am firmly opposed to any so-called 
“right to work” law. 

Permit me to explain why by first 
stating a basic premise of our coun- 
try’s labor law with which you are 
more familiar than I am. It is sim- 
ply that once a majority of the em- 
ployes in any plant have voted for 
a union, that union then has the right 
and, equally important, the duty to 
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represent every one of the employes 
in the plant in collective bargaining. 
In short, it has become the exclusive 
bargaining agent. 

When that happens in any of our 
plants—and I respect the unqualified 
right of my employes to decide for 
themselves whether or not they want 
a union—then I want every one of 
our employes to take the most active 
part possible in the affairs of their 
union. 

And I want that not for the sake of 
the union, though it is also sound 
trade unionism, but for my sake as 
an employer. For democratic partici- 
pation by all our employes in their 
union is our guarantee against the 
dangers of one-man or clique rule of 
an organization so vitally important 
to us. 

I know that it has been argued in 
behalf of the “right to work” law that 
just as no man should be compelled 
to belong to any particular church, so 
too he should not be forced to join a 
union against his will. But no com- 
parison could be more unsound. 

Under current iaw a union does not 


sure maximum effectiveness. For cer. 
tain units of the union, notably jn 
the oil industry, the policy set by this 
committee is mandatory. Other units 
may vote themselves under the man. 
datory condition. 

This committee, which adopts pol- 
icy and then says when local unions 
may vote on acceptance of industry 
offers, is a fifty-two-member body, 

Of the fifty-two members, thirty. 
two are rank-and-file members, not in 
any way on the payroll of the inter. 
national union. That means it’s im. 
possible for union staff or officers to 
ram through any settlement that the 
membership itself won’t buy. 

Nobody holds a brief for corrup. 
tion in unions. And as many a trade 
union leader has said in reference to 
business ethics, “the morals of the 
marketplace aren’t good enough for 
the labor movement.” 

But OCAW still has the door open 
on its invitation to the McClellan 
Committee or any other party with 
a legitimate interest in the matter to 
come see how to run a clean union. 
It’s a shame there have been no 
takers aside from the Denver Post. 


have the right to ask for a union 
shop until a majority of the employ- 
es have voted to have that union as 
their bargaining agent. What’s more. 
no employe who pays his dues, even if 
he doesn’t attend a single meeting. 
can be discharged for non-member- 
ship in the union. 

Suffice it for me to say that it is 
hardly comparable to forcing a man 
to join a church against his will to 
deny him what might be more cor- 
rectly called the right not to pay dues. 

The obligation to pay dues carries 
with it the right to go to union meet- 
ings and complain if things are not 
going the way they should. If I were 
an employe, I would want to preserve 
that right at all costs, and particularly 
if I did not like the way the union 
was being run. By encouraging em- 
ployes to stay away, the advocates 
of the “right to work” laws are actu- 
ally entrenching in power the leader- 
ship they claim needs regulation. 

We are not so naive, of course. as to 
believe that these advocates are really 
interested in correcting abuses within 
the labor movement. 

Their plan is simply to weaken and 
ultimately destroy unions by cutting 
their source of support. 
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lungarian Family in America 


Soutu BeEnp, Indiana. 
SK Zoltan Tiser about the 
American trade union move- 
ment and he'll tell you, al- 
most with tears in his eyes, that if 
organized labor in his native Hun- 
gary had been just half as strong, 
communism would never exist there. 

Ask Zoltan Tiser about the Amer- 
ican trade union movement and he’ll 
tell you of the warm hand of fel- 
lowship which the AFL-CIO extended 
to him, and to thousands of his coun- 
trymen, in the anxious, fearful days 
which followed the abortive Hunga- 
rian revolution against communism. 

Tiser—a member of Indiana Local 
18 of the Bricklayers—is one of the 
thousands of Hungarian refugees who 
fled to this country after the ill-starred 
revolt. His story—of oppression un- 
der Communist rule, of participation 
in the bloody revolution that was 
crushed by Communist tanks, of his 
fight to Austria with his family—is 
typical of the Freedom Fighters who 
found refuge in America and who 
were helped on the way to a new 
life through the generosity of Ameri- 
can trade unionists. 

He and his family know, from first- 
hand experience, how the AFL-CIO 
worked with voluntary sponsoring 
agencies to find homes and work for 
the refugees. 

They know—and will never forget 
—how President George Meany urged 
the AFL-CIO’s international and na- 
tional unions to recognize the Hun- 
garians’ union cards and to suspend 
initiation fees so that they could start 
work immediately. They know, too, 
how President Meany delegated to 
AFL-CIO’s Community Service Ac- 
tivities the important responsibility 
of coordinating labor’s efforts in be- 
half of the refugees who were then 
pouring into this country. 

Zoltan Tiser and his family—his 
wife, Ilona, and their four children, 
llona, Zoltan, Judy and Gabor—fled 
from Budapest on November 26, 
1956. Traveling on foot for twelve 
hours a day—across fields, through 
woods and across rivers—they were 
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blocked by a wide river at the Aus- 
trian border. In desperation, Tiser 
swam the icy river that was their 
last obstacle to freedom, found a 
small canoe ard made two trips to 
ferry his family across. 

Processed and screened in the Aus- 
trian refugee camp, the Tisers were 
flown by plane to the United States, 
arriving in New York on Christmas 
Eve and at Camp Kilmer in New Jer- 
sey on Christmas Day. The sumptu- 
ous Christmas dinner they received 
was one they will never forget—‘“a 
meal fit for royalty,” Zoltan says. 

Almost immediately, the Tisers 
were interviewed by staff members of 
the special Community Services office 
which the AFL-CIO had set up at the 
reception center. (In the months in 
which Camp Kilmer operated as the 
hub of the Hungarian refugee pro- 
gram, this CSA office—aided by CSA 
representatives across the country— 
interviewed more than two-thirds of 
the refugees, destined for nearly 100 
cities, and helped them find jobs and 
get union membership. ) 


HE Tiser family came to South 

Bend, where the Zion Evangelical 
and Reformed Church was sponsor- 
ing them. Upon their arrival a special 
Labor Committee of 100, functioning 
as part of a broad community advis- 
ory council for the Hungarian refu- 
gees, immediately provided them with 
food, shelter and clothing until they 
could become established in their new 
home. 

Determined to become American 
citizens, Mr. and Mrs. Tiser immedi- 
ately enrolled in the English-speak- 
ing classes sponsored by the YWCA, 
and the three older children were en- 
rolled in the Thomas Jefferson School. 
Today the older girl, Ilona, is a mem- 
ber of the Girl Scouts, while young 
Zoltan belongs to the Boy Scouts. 

The Tisers quickly became inte- 
grated in the community. They at- 
tend church regularly and are active 
in a variety of social affairs at the 
church. Tiser is a regular union mem- 


ber, attending meetings of his organ- 
ization twice a month. 

Although the Hungarian revolt was 
a workers’ revolution, with the trade 
union movement playing an active 
role, Tiser has found a sharp con- 
trast between trade unionism in Buda- 
pest and in this country. 

“In Hungary,” he says, “the labor 
unions were Communist-controlled. 
If someone objected to anything or 
complained, he just disappeared or, 
if he was lucky, was merely demoted 
to a job paying even less than what 
he was making.” 

In the United States, Tiser earns 
nearly $600 a month, while in Hun- 
gary his average monthly earnings 
were about $85. At that, he felt he 
was fortunate in Budapest because he 
owned his own contracting business, 
so that his earnings there were sub- 
stantially higher than the average of 
between $25 and $35 for other con- 
struction workers. 

“I have accomplished more in the 
year and a half since I came to the 
U.S.,” he says, “than I could have 
in a whole lifetime in Hungary.” 

But to the Tiser family living in 
America is far more than merely 
enjoying a higher standard of living. 

“Freedom!” Zoltan Tiser says. “To 
be able to express yourself without 
fear, to be able to move around freely 
without a shadow following you every 
moment, to be able to attend the 
church you want, to be able to be a 
part of community affairs—these are 
the things that make America so won- 
derful.” 

Fellow trade unionists say of Tiser: 

“He’s an American already.” 

Zoltan Tiser and his family have 
proved this. In the year and a half 
since they have been in this country 
they have sent many packages of 
clothing and food to their parents, 
brothers and sisters in Hungary. 

“American trade unionists did it 
for us,” he points out simply. “They 
helped us. Now we're American 
union members, too, so we should 
help out those who need us.” 
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WE ARE MOVING FORWARD 


By CHARLES H. GILLMAN 


Regional Director of Organization, AFL-CIO 


nities have enlarged in Ala- 

bama, Georgia and Florida 
in recent years. The explanation lies 
in the remarkable expansion of in- 
dustrial activity in these three states. 
With the growth of industry has come 
the opening up of new jobs. 

Many of the new jobs have gone 
to local people, but others have been 
filled by wage-earners moving into the 
region from well-organized sections of 
the country. The newcomers, ac- 
quainted with the value of unionism, 
have stimulated a desire for the bene- 
fits of organization among local work- 
ers who previously lacked an under- 
standing of what the labor movement 
has meant in the struggle for better 
wages and better conditions. 

During the past year organizers of 
affliated international unions, to- 
gether with staff organizers of the 
AFL-CIO, have been successful in or- 
ganizing substantial numbers of wage- 
earners in Georgia, Florida and Ala- 
bama. According to the best esti- 
mates, the benefits of unionism have 
been brought to about 20,000 new 
members in our region. 

The organizing progress of the last 
twelve months has occurred among 
machinists, paper and pulp workers, 
auto workers, clothing workers, build- 
ing tradesmen, retail and wholesale 
employes, leather and plastic goods 
workers, employes of cities, counties 
and states, steel workers and many 
other groups of wage-earners. 

In the organizing parade Florida 
has been outstanding. It has been the 
scene of the majority of our success- 
ful organizing campaigns in the last 
year. Chief advances have been made 
in communities on that state’s East 
and West Coasts. 

Organization of larger companies 
in Georgia, Alabama and Florida and 
the resultant economic gains won by 
their employes have naturally whetted 
the interest of workers of smaller 
enterprises in forming effective unions 
of their own. Organizing activity 


L ABOR’S organizing opportu- 
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among the latter groups has been suc- 
cessful in many instances, bringing 
these wage-earners better conditions, 
higher pay and increased job security. 

It would be a serious mistake to 
suppose that recent organizing gains 
made by the AFL-CIO and its affil- 
iated unions in Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida have been achieved easily. 
Considerable opposition to union or- 
ganization has resulted from the ac- 
tivities of such groups as the White 
Citizens’ Councils and the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

These organizations strive constant- 
ly to stir up dissension between the 
white and Negro employes. Many 
times they create antagonism which 
causes white and Negro not to speak 
to each other, even though they work 
side by side. 

In some localities organization has 
been hampered recently by anti-union 
sentiment growing out of the McClel- 
lan Committee’s hearings in Wash- 
ington. Ignoring the facts, enemies 
of labor have charged that all unions 
are corrupt, whereas this is true of a 
small minority only. The false allega- 
tions have been accepted by some 
working people—and this has not 
helped AFL-CIO organizing efforts. 


Another serious obstacle to organi- 
zational progress in our region has 
taken the form of anti-union ordi- 
nances. In some of the smaller cities. 
almost as soon as labor begins an or. 
ganizing drive, the local administra. 
tion jams through a sweeping local 
law virtually abolishing the right of 
union representatives to make con- 
tact with unorganized employes. The 
provisions of some of these anti-un- 
ion ordinances are fantastic. 

If an organizing campaign in an 
employer-dominated smaller commu- 
nity is showing any sign of success, 
the employers don’t hesitate to get the 
grocer or bank to intimidate the work- 
ers by threatening to cut off their 
credit in the event they join the union. 

We have the problem of overcom- 
ing the anti-union programs of the 
employer associations in the smaller 
communities of our region. We must 
offset the fear of the workers that they 
may lose their jobs if they join the 
union. This apprehension becomes 
more potent, of course, in a period of 
economic recession like the present. 


NE thing that is helping our 
O movement to grow in Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida is the fact that 
the state labor organizations and most 
of the local central bodies have com- 
pleted their mergers, thus bringing 
about more cooperation on the part 
of the unions in the three states. 

Labor unity is making it possible 
to put forth a much stronger and more 
effective political education program 
than in the past. There is every rea- 
son to believe that as labor’s city and 
state bodies become more active in 
our region, we shall secure the pas- 
sage of favorable labor legislation and 
send more representatives to the state 
capitals and to Washington who are 
sympathetic to the needs of the ma 
jority of the people. 

While most of the basic industries 
in our section of the country have 
been organized, giving their employe 
decent working conditions and fait 
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wage scales, it must not be forgotten 
that substantial numbers of wage- 
earners in other industries remain un- 
organized. And, of course, even in 
the basic industries the day has not 
yet arrived when all the workers hold 
union membership. 

As industry grows in importance in 
the South, the attitude of most work- 
ers toward organized labor is an en- 
couraging one. The desire for the 
protection of an effective union is 
widespread. Even among those wage- 
earners who have been hesitant about 
joining a union there appears to be a 
realization that the noisy anti-labor 
propaganda campaigns, no matter 
how much they are disguised, have 
for their fundamental purpose the 
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maintenance of pitiful wages and sub- 
standard working conditions. 

Our office is constantly receiving 
requests for organizing assistance 
from groups of poorly paid wage- 
earners eager to join the family of 
organized labor. We are convinced 
that as the unorganized workers of 
our part of the nation grasp the real 
reason for the anti-union clamor, their 
concern about their own and their 
families’ welfare will increase and 
their determination to belong to or- 
ganized labor will become stronger. 

In the communities of our region 
where new plants have been put into 
operation and collective bargaining 
agreements are in effect, economic 
conditions have improved generally. 


Union members’ greater purchasing 


power has meant more income for the 
small business people in these towns 
and cities, and the result has been a 
generally more favorable attitude 
toward organized labor on the part 
of the community as a whole. 

The South is the scene of very big 
changes these days. The place of 
agriculture is diminishing in impor- 
tance, whereas industrial activity is on 
the rise. As a part of the switch to an 
industrial economy it is inevitable 
that trade unionism will expand. 

While a great deal of organiza- 
tional work remains to be done, the 
time is coming when our region will 
be recognized as one of the better 
organized section of the nation. 





The Pilots Fight for Air Safety 


(Continued from Page 3) 


almost the entire free world. It is 
accorded observer rights and discus- 
sion rights at ICAO, the United Na- 
tions agency which attempts to pro- 
vide minimum standards and regula- 
tions for international air traffic. 

Pilot specialists participate in 
ICAO working groups on subjects 
ranging from airworthiness and per- 
formance of planes to international air 
traffic control, etc. 

The secretariat of the IFALPA is 
maintained in London. The writer 
has had the honor of serving as pres- 
ident for the past seven years. 


HE safety responsibilities of the 
i Air Line Pilots Association enter 
into its entire collective bargaining 
program. The ALPA is the represent- 
ative and bargaining agent for the 
pilots of fifty-two airlines under the 
Railway Labor Act, and as such it 
writes the agreements setting forth 
the rates of compensation, rules and 
working conditions for the pilots. 
Safety plays a large part in such 
activity. The standards of working 


conditions, tours of duty, maximum 
flight hours, minimum crew comple- 


ment and any other subjects not prop- 
erly regulated by government agen- 
cies or others responsible are proc- 
essed by the pilots under the Railway 
Labor Act. 

When the pilots feel that standards 
of particular airlines or of the govern- 
ment agencies are not providing ade- 
quately for the public’s safety and 
when the ALPA is unable to persuade 
the particular company to adopt what 
it considers a necessary course of ac- 
tion in this field, the problem becomes 
one for collective bargaining. Then 
the pilots’ union utilizes the processes 
of the Railway Labor Act, up to and 
including a withdrawal from service 
if necessary to achieve proper safety 
standards. 

The breadth and effectiveness of 
the pilots’ activities in the safety area 
were accurately outlined in the re- 
port of a prominent labor arbitrator 
in a case involving problems of safe- 
ty and working conditions. He stated: 

“To a degree unique in American 
history, the pilot and his organization 
have participated in planning and in 
making important decisions in the air- 
line industry along with management 
of the airlines. They have been con- 
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sulted on new equipment and its func- 
tioning, on airport facilities, fire con- 
trol, safety, engineering and many 
other matters which elsewhere would 
be considered to be primarily within 
the province of management. 

“This consultation has by no means 
been perfunctory. Plans and pro- 
grams which would involve changes 
in basic working conditions have 
been held up until approved by the 
pilot. This course has been followed 
in matters as vital as airworthiness 
of a certain model airplane which the 
pilots thought it wise to ground. In 
one instance, a type of aircraft was 
grounded until certain agreed-upon 
changes were made.” 

ALPA representatives participate 
at all levels—municipal, state, feder- 
al and international—in the formula- 
tion of safety standards and regula- 
tions for aviation. Many of the safe- 
ty standards in effect today at the na- 
tional and international levels arose 
from incidents or accidents or safety 
investigations by the pilots and were 
adopted after many years of advocacy. 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
conceives that one of its primary func- 
tions is the discovery of safety prob- 
lems by incident reporting, accident 
investigation and independent re- 
search and the bringing of the results 
of such work to the attention of regu- 
latory bodies. 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
maintains its own professional legal 


staff. A pilot belonging to the ALPA 


is entitled to be represented by mem. 
bers of the ALPA legal staff in any 
incident, accident investigation, li. 
censing problem or any other prob- 
lem arising in the course of his em. 
ployment. 

These attorneys specialize in avia- 
tion and pilot problems and are able 
to represent the pilot view in these 
matters in an effective manner. The 
fact that each pilot has such repre. 
sentation available to him strengthens 
his will and ability to exercise the 
authority and responsibility for air 
safety placed in him by statute and 
the nature of his profession. 

The Air Line Pilots Association js 
deeply concerned with the currently 
critical aviation safety problems. 
These fall into several categories, 
One is the collision problem, arising 
from increasing air congestion and 
aircraft development. Related to this 
problem is the inadequacy of airports 
and of airport facilities. The ALPA 
wants a governmental structure capa- 
ble of coping with air safety problems. 

Because of increasing traffic and 
the tremendous growth in aircraft 
speeds and altitude capacities, many 
of our concepts of moving air traffic 
safely have become outmoded. 

Historically, most of the air traffic 
in this country has moved by what 
has been called the “see and be seen” 
philosophy. This meant that pilots 
were supposed to maintain separation 
between their aircraft by purely visual 
means. 

Ordinarily, pilots flew by positive 
separation procedures provided by 
ground radio facilities only when the 
weather prohibited visual flying. 


Jet airliners pose new problems. ALPA committees worked closely with 
other interested parties during development of first commercial jets. 
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The increase in air traffic and the 
growth of speeds beyond that of 
sound has caused the “see and be 
seen” philosophy to become obsolete. 
Four years ago the International Fed- 
eration of Air Line Pilots Associations 
declared : 

“This Federation is agreed that the 
visual means for avoiding other air- 
craft can no longer be regarded as 
adequate, and the pilots nationally 
and internationally have been point- 
ing out to aviation agencies and the 
public that they cannot any longer 
provide adequately for public safety 
by visual means. 

“Two modern aircraft on a colli- 
sion course are traveling faster than 
the bullet from a .45 revolver. The 
pilot simply cannot see the other air- 
craft, react and cause the aircraft to 
react in time to avoid collision.” 


T TOOK many years of sounding the 
l alarm by the pilots, followed by a 
number of tragic midair collisions, 
to arouse the public and responsible 
agencies to action. Whereas for years 
the appropriations for adequate avia- 
tion facilities to provide positive sep- 
aration between planes had been re- 
duced, the trend has finally been 
reversed. 

Research and development and the 
installation of currently known equip- 
ment and procedures are now going 
forward. However, it will take many 
years to make up for the lag caused 
by technological development of air- 
craft and growth of traffic. Some 
hold the view that we should develop 
an entirely new system and spend our 
funds for research and development. 
The pilots feel that the installation 
of devices within the current state of 
the art can do much to provide for 
the safety of the public and that our 
appropriations should be expended in 
this direction while research and de- 
velopment are going forward. 

This must be combined with an 
adequate program to provide highly 
trained, skilled and adequately com- 
pensated personnel to man the na- 
tion’s airways system. 

The ultimate answer to the critical 
air safety problems, the pilots con- 
tend, would be the development of a 
device that could be carried in the 
aircraft which would return the “see 
and be seen” element to the cockpit. 
However, research to date on such a 
device is not encouraging. 

The alternative is to provide posi- 
tive separation of aircraft through 
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ground facilities by improved proce- 
dures, navigation devices and com- 
munications facilities. 

The development of larger and fast- 
er planes has constantly outrun our 
existing airpert facilities. The pilots 
describe it as constantly trying to get 
too much airplane into too little air- 
port. With the new series of heavier 
and faster aircraft about to be intro- 
duced into service, this problem will 
be aggravated beyond its present 
critical stage. The traffic problem and 
airport problem are interwoven. 

The big bottleneck today is inade- 
quate airport facilities. Chicago’s 
Midway Airport, for example, is esti- 
mated to accommodate 1,000 plane 
movements a day. During the peak 
periods of the day, a plane lands and 
takes off about every thirty seconds. 

To facilitate the rapid movement of 
aircraft into and out of airports, there 
must be adequate terminal naviga- 
tional facilities, approach facilities 
that will permit landings in marginal 
weather, adequate approach lighting 
so the pilot can effect the transition 
from instrument flying to visual land- 
ing, adequate runway lighting and 
marking, high-speed turnoffs and 
taxiways, airplane parking facilities 
with special provisions for rapid re- 
fueling and maintenance, and many 
other features. 

Inadequate facilities for processing 
passengers create delays under pres- 
ent circumstances and will be worse 
when 150-passenger aircraft are put 
in service in the next few months. 

At many of our airports, the longer 
runways required by turbine-powered 
airplanes will make obsolete many of 
the runways currently used. This will 
restrict the flexibility of the operation 
and the pilots’ choice of landing and 
takeoff direction at many airports to 
a single runway. 

Despite the fact that we will be 
placing the jets into operation within 
a few months, there is still not a sin- 
gle civil airport in the United States 
that will permit a fully loaded inter- 
continental jet transport to take off on 
a hot day. 

Complaints of noise from airport 
neighbors have caused additional re- 
strictions to be placed on the use of 
some airport runways. Very few air- 
ports in the United States or other 
countries have adequate fire-fighting 


facilities. In the event of a crash 
landing, the pilot is faced with the 
responsibility of bringing the plane 
down at an airport where the passen- 
gers will have a reasonable chance of 
survival in the event of fire. 

The members of the pilots’ union 
feel that the answers to some of these 
problems lie in an increasing aniount 
of leadership by the federal agencies. 

Airports are a responsibility of the 
municipalities. However, too often 
municipal officials are not informed 
as to the required standards, and 
there is inadequate leadership to pro- 
vide such information either by the 
airlines or by the federal agencies. 

The pilots have attempted to work 
with various officials in each city to 
point out the necessary requirements 
for commercial aircraft. Recently the 
federal government has tried to pro- 
vide municipalities with funds to sup- 
plement those which they have been 
able to raise locally for airport im- 
provements. 

This is currently one of the most 
critical problems facing aviation. It 
is one of the most difficult to solve 
because of the overlapping respon- 
sibilities of the municipalities, the 
carriers and the federal government. 
Unless the problem is solved, the de- 
velopment of air transportation will 
be severely curtailed in many areas 
and serious safety problems will be 
encountered. 

For many years the Air Line Pilots 
Association has contended that avia- 
tion problems were not being handled 
adequately because of the diffusion of 
authority for aviation matters in our 
federal government and the resultant 
confusion. The nature of aviation, 
with planes passing rapidly from state 
to state, makes it necessary that the 
federal government assert primary 
jurisdiction. It has also made it nec- 
essary that the federal government 
take the responsibility for regulating 
all of aviation and for providing basic 
airways systems and facilities for the 
highways of the air. 

The authority has been distributed 
among a number of agencies. Mili- 
tary aviation has primarily regulated 
itself. Overlapping areas between 
military and civil aviation have been 
resolved by a myriad of committees 
within one central authority. 

Civil aviation itself has been di- 
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vided into a regulating agency (Civil 
Aeronautics Board) and an adminis- 
trative agency (Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration). Very often the agen- 
cies have been in conflict. With one 
agency making the rules and another 
enforcing the rules, there has often 
been confusion. When the agencies 
had a hot political issue, they tossed 
it back and forth between them. 

The AFL-CIO union of pilots has 
sought to have the responsibility 
placed directly in one agency, with 
that agency having control over both 
civil and military plane movements. 
After many years of effort, the ALPA 
recently saw the Federal Aviation 
Bill passed by Congress. 


This measure creates a single fed- 
eral aviation agency which will have 
primary responsibility and authority 
in the entire field of safety regulations 
and in the provision of airways facil- 
ities. While the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation feels that probably too much 
authority has been centered in one 
individual in some areas, nevertheless 
it is thought that progress has been 
made in enabling a single agency to 
act decisively and to bring the prob- 
lems of aviation to the attention of 
Congress and the public without proc- 
essing such problems through a maze 
of federal agencies. 

The responsibility of the pilots for 
safety is a continuing one. The mem- 


Labor and the Supreme Court 
(Continued from Page 5) 


pay to employes restrained or coerced 
from working by a union. 

Also of great significance to labor 
are the court’s decisions in the three 
“hot cargo” cases involving the Car- 
penters, the Machinists and the Team- 
sters. In these cases the court was 
called on to determine whether, as 
contended by the unions, a “hot car- 
go” provision in a contract is valid 
and permissible and a defense to a 
charge against a union of an unfair 
labor practice under Section 8 (b) 
(4) (A) of the Taft-Hartley Act, or 
whether, as contended by the Labor 
Board, such a “hot cargo” clause is 
invalid, and not only not a defense to 
an unfair labor charge but in itself 
an unfair labor practice. 


yor court ruled that a “hot car- 
go” clause is not a defense to 
conduct otherwise constituting an un- 
fair labor practice, but it rejected 
the Board’s invitation to hold “hot 
cargo” provisions invalid in and of 
themselves. 

The unions had argued that be- 
cause the employer had by contract 
voluntarily agreed that his employes 
shall not handle struck goods there 
can be no “forcing or requiring” of 
the employer. The court did not ac- 
cept this view, but instead concluded 
that “the freedom of choice for the 
employer contemplated by Section 
8 (b) is a freedom of choice at the 
time the question to boycott or not 
arises in a concrete situation.” 

In their dissent, Chief Justice War- 
ren and Justices Black and Douglas 
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pointed out that the “hot cargo” pro- 
vision “was bargained for like every 
other claim in the collective agree- 
ment.” The dissenters regarded the 
majority’s decision as “capricious,” 
for they read it as holding that “the 
boycott is lawful if the employer 
agrees to abide by his collective bar- 
gaining agreement” but “is unlawful 
if the employer reneges.” 

From labor’s viewpoint the signi- 
ficant aspect of these decisions is that 
unions may continue to enter into 
“hot cargo” agreements, but they may 
not enforce them by appeals to the 
employes covered thereby. 

Under the court’s ruling “a union is 
free to approach an employer to per- 
suade him to engage in a boycott, so 
long as it refrains from the specifi- 
cally prohibited means of coercion 
through inducement of employes.” 

Thus, in future cases, the critical 
consideration will be what the union 
actually did to enforce the 
agreement. The crucial 
question will be whether 
the employer adhered to his 
agreement or whether his 
employes were induced or 
encouraged to refuse to 
handle the goods. 

If an employer refuses 
to abide by his agreement, 
does the union have a 
right to sue for breach of 
contract? This question 
remains open under the court’s deci- 
sions but provides an interesting sub- 
ject for further consideration. 

While the cases just discussed relat- 


bers of the ALPA are safety-con. 
scious and always critical of anv de. 
velopment that will jeopardize safety 
in American aviation. The keen in. 
terest of working pilots in safety is a 
great asset to the industry. 


The pilot, for his own survival and 
that of his profession and in keeping 
with his responsibility to the travel. 
ing public, must always remain the 
watchdog of safety. To fulfill this 
responsibility, he must have an effec. 
tive organization. It is only through 
his organization that the pilot can 
exercise his authority and, together 
with his fellow pilots, bring his prob. 
lems to public attention and _ insist 
that action be taken to solve them. 


? 


ing to state power and “hot cargo’ 
agreements are believed to be of 
special interest and significance, a 
number of other recent decisions im- 
portant to labor merit attention. 

In NLRB versus District 50, United 
Mine Workers, the issue posed for the 
court was whether the Board may re. 
quire certification as a condition pre- 
cedent to an employer’s future recog- 
nition of a non-complying union 
found to have been assisted unlaw- 


fully by the employer. 


~~ Board, finding that the em- 
ployer had assisted District 50 to 
defeat the Teamsters’ efforts to orgau- 
ize, issued a cease and desist order 
directing the employer to withhold 
recognition from District 50 until it 
had received Board certification. Dis- 
trict 50, however, was not in com- 
pliance with Sections 9 (f), (g) and 
(h) of Taft-Hartley and _ therefore 
was ineligible for certification. 

The Supreme Court held that the 
foregoing sections of the federal act 
“contain nothing compelling _ the 

Board to insist upon a 
Board certification.” Con- 
gress did not make the fil- 
ing required by those sub- 
sections “compulsory or 4 
condition precedent to the 
right of a non-complying 
union to be recognized as 
the exclusive representative 

of the employes.” 
Therefore, the court con- 
cluded that the Board can- 
not make non-compliance 
a reason for denying employes the 
right to choose the assisted union at 
an election which can readily serve 
its designed purpose, without certi- 
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fieation, of enabling employes to 
choose freely an agent capable of 
acting as their true representative. 

Significantly, the Board itself had 
suggested in its brief that it might 
conduct an election and only certify 
the arithmetical results if the non- 
complying union won. 

This decision may have special sig- 
nificance for the International Typo- 
graphical Union and the United Mine 
Workers, the principal unions not 
now in compliance with the filing re- 
quirements, since it appears to grant 
non-complying unions the right to 
participate in elections conducted by 
the Board, though not the right to pe- 
tition for elections themselves. 

It has been interpreted in sub- 
sequent Board decisions as permitting 
non-complying unions a place on the 
ballot in elections held on the petition 
of any party other than the non-com- 
plying union itself. 

During its last term the Supreme 
Court was also requested to deter- 
mine whether an employer’s refusal 
to enter into a contract, unless it in- 
cluded a “ballot” clause calling for 
a pre-strike secret vote as to the 
employer’s last offer and a “recogni- 
tion” clause which excluded the 
international union that had been 
certified, constituted an unlawful re- 
fusal to bargain. 

The court held that it did. 

Mandatory subjects of bargaining 
include “wages, hours and other 
terms and conditions of employment” 
and as to them neither party is legally 
obligated to yield. 

The subject matter of the clauses 
here involved, however, was not 
deemed by the court as being within 
the scope of mandatory bargaining 
and the employer’s insistence upon 
their inclusion was regarded by the 
court as being “in substance a re- 
fusal to bargain about the subjects 
that are within the scope of manda- 
tory bargaining.” 

In other cases the court: 

Struck down as unconsitutional a 
municipal ordinance which prohib- 
ited the solicitation of members for 
any dues-collecting organization with- 
out a permit granted by the mayor 
after consideration of the orgariza- 
tion’s nature and its effect upon the 
general welfare of the town’s inhab- 
itants (Staub versus City of Baxley). 


Held that a state court may en- 
join strikers and union representa- 
tives from threatening or coercive 
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action against an employer or his 
officers, agents and employes and 
from obstructing or attempting to 
obstruct the free use of streets ad- 
jacent to the employer’s place of busi- 
ness (Youngdahl verses Rainfair). 

Ruled that an exclusive bargaining 
agent under the Railway Labor Act 
is obligated to represent all employes 
in the unit fairly and without dis- 
crimination because of race and that 
the courts have power to protect em- 
ployes against such invidious dis- 
crimination (Conley versus Gibson). 

Held that the enforcement of a valid 
“no solicitation” rule by an employer 
who is at the same time engaging in 
anti-union solicitation does not, in 
and of itself, constitute an unfair 
labor practice (NLRB versus United 
Steelworkers and NLRB versus Avon- 
dale Mills). 


In some cases the Supreme Court’s 
decisions represent a final adjudica- 
tion of the rights of the parties in- 
volved and the results can be ascer- 
tained with certainty. In the labor 
field this is seldom possible because 
of the pervasive influence which the 
court’s decisions exert upon labor- 
management situations having some 
of the aspects or aspects that resemble 
in part those present in the decided 
cases. Only the passage of time per- 
mits a clear evaluation and proper 
perspective. 

Conceivably, the fears expressed 
concerning the ability of unions to 
weather a storm of state court dam- 
age actions may prove premature and 
groundless. In any event the seeds 
are sown. 

We can only trust that labor shall 
not have to reap the whirlwind. 


The Recession ‘Toll 


STUDY by the University of 
Michigan’s Survey Research 
Center has revealed that one 

out of every four American families 
has suffered unemployment or other 
loss of income during the current 
recession. 

In 8,500,000 families a breadwin- 
ner was unemployed at least part of 
the year beginning in mid-1957, the 
study found. Four million other fam- 
ilies were hit by short workweeks. 
In 700,000 families two or more were 
unemployed. 

Those unemployed at the time of 
the survey had been jobless an aver- 
age of twenty-one weeks. Those who 
had found jobs again had been idle 
an average of eleven weeks. 

Only 30 per cent of the jobless re- 
ceived unemployment compensation 
the whole time they were idle. Forty 
per cent drew no benefits—but about 
a third of these never applied because 
benefits were too small to bother 
about or because the family head ex- 
pected only a short layoff. 

Even with unemployment compen- 
sation aid, 12 per cent of the families 
estimated their loss of income at 
$2000 or more, 25 per cent from 
$1000 to $2000, another 25 per cent 
from $500 to $1000 and 38 per cent 
under $500. 

Unemployment hit hardest at fam- 
ilies earning under $5000. Short 
workweeks were most prevalent in the 
$3000 to $7500 income range. 


More than 80 per cent of the af- 
fected families had to take emergency 
steps to make ends meet. Twenty-six 
per cent piled up bills, 22 per cent 
borrowed money, 21 per cent got 
help from relatives, 11 per cent 
moved to cheaper quarters, 4 per cent 
went on relief. Some sold their cars, 
refrigerators or other durable posses- 
sions. 

The University of Michigan Sur- 
vey Research Center’s study found 
an “amazing” degree of optimism 
among those affected by unemploy- 
ment, partly because unemployment 
insurance benefits played a larger 
role than in any previous slump and 
partly because “the built-in stabilizers 
of our economy, developed during 
the last twenty-five years, gave assur- 
ance that the recession would not de- 
velop into a depression.” 


The dollars you earn each week 
are union-earned dollars. When 
you spend those dollars, be true to 
yourself. Make sure that the goods 
and services which you and your 
family buy merit the patronage of 
sincere trade unionists. 

Tell your friends and neighbors 
to look for and insist upon the 
union label, union shop card and 
union service button whenever they 
plan to spend money. Since these 
emblems always indicate better 
values in products and_ services, 
they’ll thank you for the tip. 
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Labor NEWS BRIEFS 


bSenator Patrick V. McNamara has 
been named grand marshal of the 
Detroit Labor Day parade. He was 
chosen by a joint AFL-CIO commit- 
tee. The Labor Day parade in the 
Michigan metropolis has been an 
outstanding one for many years. 


bBy a 4 to 1 vote, a panel of the 
United Auto Workers’ public review 
board has upheld an action of the un- 
ion’s executive board in imposing an 
administratorship on Caterpiller Lo- 
cal 974, Peoria, IIl., removing nine 
local officers and suspending them 
from union membership for three 
years. The case arose when members 
of Local 974 charged the local offi- 
cers with irregularities in the election 
of delegates to the 1957 UAW con- 
vention. 


>The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union estimates that in one 
year of normal distribution the or- 
ganization’s new union label will be 
attached to a billion items of women’s 
apparel. The label will identify gar- 
ments made under union conditions 
and standards. 


bLocal 664 of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, Knoxville, held its 
second annual outing at the Moun- 
tainview Hotel, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
Activities included swimming, square 
dancing and the singing of union 
songs. A dinner which included 
country ham and fried chicken was 
served in the hotel dining room. 


bEmployes of Lustra Corporation, 
New York City, have won a higher 
minimum wage, a total of four per 
cent paid into the pension plan by 
the employer and an additional paid 
holiday. Local 3, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, is 
the bargaining agent. 


>Members of the Machinists at Mead- 
ville, Pa., made donations of blood 
to the Red Cross in honor of the 
recent seventieth anniversary of their 
international union. 


>A fourth term as president of Local 


110 of the Painters, Bradford, Pa., 
has been won by Pat Zanelli, Jr. 
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Bricklayers’ scroll went to 
Congressman Fogarty of 
Rhode Island. His efforts 
in Congress were praised. 


>A modern $100,000 structure to 
house the offices and activities of Lo- 
cal 3643, United Steelworkers of 
America, has been dedicated at Al- 
ton, Ill. I. W. Abel, international 
secretary-treasurer, congratulated the 
local for its outstanding achievement 
in establishing a home symbolic of 
its permanency and its important 
place in community life. Members of 
Local 3643 are employed at the Lac- 
lede Steel Company. 


bLocal 72, Mechanics Educational So- 
ciety, Cleveland, has negotiated a 
contract at the Central Plating Com- 
pany providing a substantial increase 
in wages and insurance improve- 
ments. The package amounts to 19 
cents an hour. 


>The Inland Steel Building, at the 
corner of Dearborn and Monroe, is 
the first major new building in Chi- 
cago’s Loop in more than twenty 
years. The big structure is serviced 
by members of the Building Service 
Employes International Union. 


bOne of the top auto racing drivers 
in the East is Dick Bailey, a member 
of Local 1153 of the United Steel- 
workers of America. He is employed 
at the Grove City, Pa., plant of the 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation. 


>Members of sixty-one locals of the 
International Chemical Workers Un. 
ion attended a summer school held at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick. 
N. J. Subject matter ranged from 
contract negotiations to Lebanon. 
In charge of arrangements for the 
school were Otto Pragan and Marvin 
Friedman of the ICWU’s Research 


and Education Department. 


>Thirty women who are members of 
Local 3, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, attended a 
three-day educational conference at 
Cornell University in Ithaca, N. Y. 
Topics included plant problems of 
union representatives, the place of 
unions in our society and how to 
work effectively with union members. 
The conference closed with the award- 
ing of certificates and a picnic. 


>The University of Chicago is now 
accepting registrations for classes in 
the basic and advanced union officers’ 
programs. Classes begin in October. 
The weekly three-hour sessions will 
run for nine months. The basic pro- 
gram covers the first year. Unionists 
who have successfully completed the 
basic program are eligible for the 
advanced class. 


>The official family of Local 185. 
Textile Workers Union of America. 
Dalton, Ga., is headed by John 
Bunch. Others elected with him to 
lead the more than 1,000 workers at 
the Crown Cotton Mills are Luther 
Welch, Ralph Huston, Henry Epper- 
sen, Grady Sharp, John Carter and 
Elmo Martin. 


>Fifty-year membership pins were 
presented to eighty-two veteran mem- 
bers by Local 62 of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers at a dinner held at the Chicago 
local’s headquarters. John R. Stev- 
enson, a vice-president of the inter- 
national union, attended the event. 


>Norman B. Fisher, manager of the 
Sturgis Pretzel Company at West 
Lawn, Pa., was fined after evidence 
was presented that some women et 
ployes had been worked in excess of 
the legal hours over the past year. 
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pW. P. Neville, secretary-treasurer of 
the newspaper Labor since its found- 
ing, plans to lay down the reins Sep- 
tember 1. He will be succeeded by 
R. C. Howard, 41, who is now editor 
and manager of the monthly maga- 
zine issued by the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen. 


>Four television stations which ac- 
cepted free films of the Kohler hear- 
ings from the National Association of 
Manufacturers—without telling view- 
ers where they came from—have been 
sharply rebuked by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 


>A new union building has been dedi- 
cated at Vernon, Calif., by Local 
1549, United Steelworkers of Ameri- 
ca. The structure has an auditorium 
seating 1,000 and is equipped with 
kitchen, office and recreation facili- 
ties. 


bUnemployment insurance _ benefits 
totaling $8000 were won by forty 
employes of the Better Maid Apparel 
Company, Peckville, Pa., as the re- 
sult of an appeal filed in their behalf 
by the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. 


bLocal 16-675 of the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers has won restora- 
tion to his job and $1735 in back pay 
for A. C. Derrick, a member who 
was unjustly discharged by the Royal- 
ite Oil Company, Kamloops, British 
Columbia, Canada. The local took 
his case before an arbitration board. 


President George Meany was on hand to mark retirement of May Barrett 
from AFL-CIO’s Department of Research. A watch was presented to her. 


bAgreement on a pay increase and 
improved seniority provisions ended 
a four-day walkout of 1,400 members 
of the Technical Engineers at three 
plants of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 


>Los Angeles locals of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Un- 
ion recently honored retiring mem- 
bers at farewell parties. In one 
month sixty-three veteran cloakmak- 


‘Right to Work’? 


(Continued from Page 20) 


gle organized group rather than with 
a lot of groups or individuals. It 
makes for simpler and better arrange- 
ments.” 

On the other hand, if an employer 
dislikes to work with a union, he 
likes to have workers split up. He 
can then play one group against 
another 

This is a tactic long used by em- 
ployers in the past. They have played 
one nationality group or racial or re- 
ligious group against another to keep 
the workers divided and weak and 
wages low. 

A union shop makes for a better 
attitude among workers. It eliminates 
the bitterness that comes when some 
workers are willing to take all the 
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benefits without paying any of the 
costs or bearing any of the responsi- 
bility. Workers have strong feeling 
against chiselers of this sort. Internal 
dissension does not make for high 
production. 

A major motive behind the cam- 
paign to prohibit the union shop is 
to weaken labor’s efforts to secure 
better social legislation. 

From the very beginning of the 
labor movement, efforts were made to 
secure better social legislation. In 
the early days labor sought public 
schools, control of child labor, reduc- 
tion of the long hours of work and 
abolition of debtor prisons. 

In more recent years labor has 
been concerned with workmen’s com- 


ers were added to the retirement rolls 


of the Los Angeles Cloak Joint Board. 


>The Meat Cutters urged the Eighty- 
fifth Congress to appropriate funds 
for the hiring of more meat inspectors 
so that the public would get the full 
protection of the inspection law. 


PbLocal 613, International Chemical 
Workers Union, has dedicated a 
$25,000 union hall near Bartow, Fla. 


pensation, social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance, safety codes, housing, 
health and civil rights. 

Labor is non-partisan and supports 
legislators of both parties if they are 
sympathetic with labor’s struggle to 
solve problems of workers. If more 
legislators of one party than of the 
other have been willing to work for 
these goals, that is not labor’s fault. 

To deny labor the right to work 
for social legislation is to reverse the 
130 years of its history in America 
and to prevent it from doing what it 
is organized to do—solve problems 
of workers. 

The advocates of “right to work” 
legislation hope to drive wedges into 
the labor movement on political is- 
sues. This can only be done by mis- 
leading workers as to their own best 
interests. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


G. Mennen Williams, Governor of 
ee | is no tragedy quite 
: like the tragedy 
of unemploy- 
ment. Unemploy- 
ment eats away 
at the self-respect 
of a man. It fills 
his heart with 
fear as he watches 
his family cut 
down on_ food 
and clothing, on recreation, on all 
the necessities of life. And it brings 
with it despair, because the individ- 
ual is trapped by circumstances not 
of his own making—circumstances 
which he is powerless to remedy. 

We are a wealthy nation, but we 
are not so wealthy that we can afford 
idle men and idle machines at a time 
when America’s domestic needs have 
never been greater and when we need 
all our strength to win for our way 
of life its contest with the Soviet 
tyranny all over the world. 

The nation’s most immediate prob- 
lem is to get the unemployed back to 
work. The Administration can’t seem 
to understand that simple fact. 





Wayne Morse, Senator from Ore- 
gon—Newspapers have been publish- 
ing articles about union contributions 
to political cam- 
paigns of candi- 
dates for federal 
office without no- 
tifying their read- 
ers that, of course, 
a union cannot 
contribute to a 
political cam- 
paign. Some of 
these superficial newspaper writers 
say: “Oh, but there are loopholes 
which permit that.” I ask them to 
name the loopholes. 

Any successful candidate for elec- 
tion to Congress who accepted union- 
treasury money would be subject to 
having his right to a seat in Congress 
challenged under the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. 

This tactic has been part of the 
anti-labor smear. It has been part 
of an attempt by certain forces to 
besmirch the part that labor has 
played in carrying out the rights of 
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citizenship in connection with such 
campaigns. The trouble is that such 
forces would like to disfranchise la- 
bor. If they could have their way, 
they would not have a single union 
member participate in a_ political 
campaign. 

I say to the working people that 
they should participate in more polit- 
ical activities, not less, for the simple 
reason that there is a direct relation- 
ship between the way government 
operates and the economic freedom 
of every group of citizens. 


David J. MeDonald, president, 
United Steelworkers of America— 
The drive to discredit labor is waged 
on many fronts. 
In this period of 
economic reces- 
sion and unem- 
ployment, some 
industry spokes- 
men and _politi- 
cians have seized 
the opportunity 
to blame labor 
for the conditions of our economy. I 
will never apologize for my part in 
the success of our union in gaining 
for its members higher wages and 
salaries, pensions and insurance, sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits, 
paid vacations and holidays, pre- 
mium pay for Sunday work and other 
benefits. 

All of these things have been 
earned by the most productive steel- 
workers the world has ever seen. 
When I say that these gains which 
were won by a strong, united union 
have been earned, I mean just that, 
in a very specific sense. 

Year after year, in the recorded 
history of the steel industry, the 
amount of steel produced per em- 
ploye has risen impressively. Un- 
fortunately, the true facts are not 
understood by enough people. If 
they did understand, I am sure they 
would support us in this matter. 

The greatest single contribution 
which can be made toward complete 
recovery in this period of recession 
is an expansion of purchasing power 
through wage and salary increases 
and tax cuts for those in the lower 
and middle income brackets. 








Jacob K. Javits, Senator from New 
York—A critiont issue“in'the A meri. 
can economic 
structure is our 
ability to deal 
with the unjust 
and unreasonable 
discrimination 
against workers 
over 45—and in 
some instances 
over 40—in op- 
portunities for employment. Such 
discrimination deprives the nation of 
a most important resource of experi- 
enced, often highly skilled employes, 
adds materially to the number of per- 
sons requiring public assistance and 
deprives mature citizens of the dig. 
nity and status of self-support and 
continued participation in construc- 
tive economic activity. 

While the whole problem of unem- 
ployment for those 45 or over cannot 
be solved by law, a suitable basis for 
solution can be brought about by 
law, since age discrimination in em- 
ployment has unfortunately become 
widely prevalent in modern times. 

Highlighting the employment dif. 
ficulties of those 45 and older, Laber 
Department statistics show that men 
over 45 collecting unemployment 
compensation take substantially long- 
er to find new jobs than those under 
45. By the fifteenth week of unem- 
ployment, one and one-half times as 
many workers over 45, as compared 
to those under 45, are still idle. 


George E. Fairchild, secretary- 
treasurer, Building Service Employes 
International Union—It is estimated 

sf that the next 
twenty years will 
see a population 
growth of some 
60,000,000. These 
added millions 
will need not 
only the bare es- 
sentials of liveli- 
hood but multi- 
tudinous goods and services to feed. 
house, clothe and satisfy them, thus 
producing an ever-expanding national 
economy. 

Where these added millions will 
live, work and play is most impor- 
tant, since such numbers are in them- 
selves sufficient to change the ver’ 
face and body of our nation, bring: 
ing economic and social change to 
regions that today are mainly agti- 
cultural, rural or recreational. 
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